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On  several  fronts, 
gun  control  battles 
continue  to  rage 


Gun  control  advocates  have  won 
several  victories  in  recent  weeks,  io;^»j 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to 
consider  a case  that  could  have  estab- 
lished a constitutional  right  to  own 
machine  guns. 

Amidst  sharp  divisions  that  threaten 
to  split  the  gun  lobby  as  it  struggles  to 
regain  momentum  in  fighting  gun  con- 
trol measures,  the  battles  continued  on 
several  fronts: 

^ Inrefusingtohearatestcase  from 
Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court  let  stand 
what  the  National  Rifle  Association 
had  called  “the  first  ban  on  firearms 
possession  by  law-abiding  citizens  in 
American  history,”  a 1986  Federal  law 
that  prohibits  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
machine  guns. 

^ Georgia's  General  Assembly 
began  considering  a bill  that  would  let 
police  check  the  cnminal  backgrounds 
of  gun  purchasers  within  minutes.  The 
bill  would  not  delay  gun  purchases  for 
a "cooling  off*  period,  as  preferred  by 
the  gun  control  lobby,  but  is  considered 
to  be  the  first  gun  control  measure  be- 
fore that  group  to  have  widespread 
support. 

1 The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
repealed  an  ordinance  that  made  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  of  assault  weap- 
ons liable  for  injuries  and  deaths  caused 
by  their  products  because  it  lessened 
the  District's  chances  of  receiving 
Federal  aid. 

While  it  has  been  working  to  fend 
off  tighter  restrictions  at  firearms  on 
all  these  fronts,  the  NRA  also  is  bat- 
tling dissension  from  within.  A bloc  of 
conservanve  candidates  is  challeng- 
ing the  NRA  leadership  for  posibons  on 
the  group's  board  of  directors,  claim- 
ing the  NRA  has  become  a “toothless 
dinosaur ” 

Supreme  Court  Ruling 

By  far  the  most  serious  defeat  for 
the  gun  lobby  was  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  not  to  hear  Fanner  v.  Higgins. 
which  challenged  the  1986  Firearms 
Owners  Proteebon  Act. 

That  case  began  in  November  1986 
when  a Smyrna.  Ga.,  gun  maker  and 
collector,  J.D.  Farmer  Jr.,  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  for  a license  to  make  and 
register  a machine  gun. 

BATF  denied  Farmer  the  permit. 


citing  the  1 986  act.  Under  that  law,  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  machine  guns  is 
prohibited  but  individuals  who  regis- 
tered their  guns  and  underwent  back- 
ground checks  can  retain  guns  pur- 
chased before  1986. 

Farmer  sued  the  head  of  BATF. 
Stephen  E.  Higgins,  claiming  his  Sec- 
ond Amendment  right  to  bear  arms  had 
been  violated.  A Federal  Judge  ruled  in 
Fanner's  favor  in  January  1989,  saying 
the  bureau  had  interpreted  the  1986  ban 
incorrectly,  but  a Federal  appeals  court 
overturned  that  ruling. 

In  January,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined the  case  without  comment. 

Gun  centred  advocates  immediately 
claimed  a major  victory.  Barbara  Laui- 
tnan,  execubve  director  the  Center  to 
PreventHandgun  violence,  said  the 
decision  shattered  the  “myth  that  the 
Second  Amendment  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  guarantees  an  unlimited  right 
to  own  guns," 

She  added,  “This  once  again  frees 
up  people  to  debate  the  gun  issue  on  its 
merits  rather  than  as  something  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  consbtubonally 
guaranteed  freedoms." 

The  court's  refusal  to  hear  the  case 
was  not  seen  as  an  mterpretabon  of  the 
Second  Amendment,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  question  as  to  whether  gun 
ownership  is  a const! tubonal  right. 

That  amendment  says,  “A  well  regu- 
lated militia,  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

Dennis  Henigan,  director  of  the 
center's  Legal  Action  Project,  said  that 
wording  is  designed  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  arm  a military,  not  private  citi- 
zens. “If  the  Second  Amendment  were 
about  individual  rights,  why  all  the 
language  about  the  militia?" 

But  the  NRA  called  the  ruling 
“extraordinarily  narrow"  and  said  it  did 
not  influence  arguments  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Second  Amendment. 

John  Lettzi  of  the  NRA  said  the 
decision  “is  in  no  way  an  indication  of 
the  coun'ssupport  for  a prohibition  on 
firearms  ownership,  nor  is  iiadecision 
even  remotely  involving  the  Second 
Amendment." 

He  also  said  the  decision  would 
have  no  impact  on  the  approximately 
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What  They  Are  Saying: 


"I  have  517  officers  and  I care  about  every 
one  of  them,  and  I'm  not  going  to  put  them 
in  jeopardy  if  there's  any  chance  of  that 
happening." 

— St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Chief 
Ernest  "Curt"  Curtslinger,  after  ordering  traffic  radar  units 
shdved  until  they  can  be  studied  for  possible  links  to 
radiation-induced  cancers.  (5:4) 


Crime's  impact  on  blacks 
makes  for  a bleak  picture 


The  future  for  America's  young 
blacks  is  increasingly  bleak,  according 
to  the  picture  painted  by  several  recent 
reports  on  everything  from  life  expec- 
tancy to  incarceration  rales. 

Among  the  barrage  of  sobenng  sta- 
tistics are  these: 

5 Insomeareas.ayoungblackman 
faces  a greaia  chance  of  dying  from 
homicide  than  a U.S.  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam faced  of  being  killed  during  his 
tour  of  duty. 

1 More  than  half  of  all  murder  vic- 
tims in  the  United  States  in  1989  were 
black. 

1 Black  babies  bom  in  1988  have  a 
life  expectancy  of  just  69.2  years, 
compared  to  75.6  years  fer  white  pet^le 

1 The  incarceration  rale  for  black 
males  in  the  United  States  is  four  times 
that  of  South  Africa. 

Taken  together,  the  statistics  repre- 
sent a staggering  challenge  for  this 
country's  social  services.  In  particular, 
black-on-black  violence  is  a growing 
problem  for  the  law  enfacemeni  com- 
munity. 

Just  how  quickly  that  violence  is 
increasing  is  demonstrated  by  a study 
from  the  Federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  That  study  found  the  homicide 
rate  for  black  men  between  the  ages  of 

1 5 and  24  rose  66  percent  from  1 984  to 
1988. 

One  in  a thousand  young  black  males 
died  in  a homicide  in  1988,  a rate  six 
times  that  of  the  rest  of  (he  population 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  increase 
m black  homicides  was  found  to  bedue 
to  the  rate  at  which  young  black  men 
were  killed  by  guns,  and  the  death  rate 
among  young  males  was  rising  fastest 
for  those  15  to  19  years  old. 

Homicide  rates  for  blacks  increased 
most  dramatically  in  Florida,  which 
saw  an  88  percent  jump  from  1984  to 
1987;  New  York,  84  percent,  Michi- 
gan, 78  percent,  Califomia.71  percent; 
the  District  of  Columbia.  40  percent; 
and  Missouri,  22  percent. 

“Violence  has  become  a way  of 


life."  said  Charles  Norman,  who  works 
with  Los  Angeles  gangs.  "Homicide 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where  it's  almost 
a recreation." 

Social,  Economic  Causes 

The  report  said  several  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  increases 
nationwide,  including  easy  access  to 
flrearms,  drug  trafficking,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  poverty,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  cultural  acceptance  of  violent 
behavior. 

Other  studies  and  criminal  justice 
expens  cited  similar  causes  fa  the  orime 
and  violence  reflected  by  the  statistics. 

Authorities  responded  to  reports  that 
fa  the  fust  time  more  blacks  than  whites 
were  murdered  in  1989  by  pointing  out 
that  crackdowns  on  drug  dealos  often 
result  in  turf  wars  fought  out  on  inner- 
city  streets,  leading  to  an  atmosfrfiere  in 
which  violence  becomes  accepted. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block  said,  “What  troubles  me  is 


the  apparent  toterance  of  violence  that 
we  have  developed  in  this  commu- 
nity." He  said  reporters  don't  respond 
to  reports  of  violence  if  they  think  it  is 
a "routine  tmrder  " 

“There  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  level 
of  outrage  1 think  there  should  be  at 
these  events,"  he  said. 

Black  Imprisonment 
The  statistics  show  that  blacks  are 
both  the  victi  ms  and  the  perpetrators  of 
violent  crime  in  disproportionate  num- 
bers. A review  of  international  incar- 
ceration rates  by  the  Sentencing  Project 
found  that  455.000  of  the  1 million 
prison  and  jail  inmates  m the  U.S.  are 
black.  It  also  reported  that  fa  every 
100,000  black  males  in  the  country. 
3.109  are  imprisoned,  compared  to 
729  in  South  Africa. 

A report  by  USA  Today  also  found 
that  while  4 1 percent  of  those  arrested 
on  drug  charges  in  1989  were  black. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Blacks  are  as  disproportionately  represented  among  the  perpetrators  of 
crime  as  they  are  among  its  victims. 


Despite  ad  blitz,  NYPD  fails  to  alter 
racial  makeup  of  candidate  pool 


Efforts  by  the  New  Yak  City  Pobce 
Department  to  achieve  better  minority 
representation  in  the  ranks  have  not 
been  successful,  judging  from  the  ra- 
cial makeup  of  a candidate  pool  fa  a re- 
cent written  examination. 

Despite  an  advertising  blitz  aimed 
at  reaching  black,  Hispanic  and  Asian 
candidates,  the  percentages  of  minority 
applicants  taking  the  test  in  December 
were  lower  than  officials  had  hoped. 

Of  the  nearly  18,000  people  who 
took  the  test,  19perceni  were  black,  22 
percent  were  Hispanic  and  I percent 
was  Asian,  according  to  the  city  De- 
partment of  Personnel. 

While  those  numbers  are  represen- 
tative of  the  population,  they  arc  not 
high  enough  to  balance  out  the  depart- 
ment's disproportionate  number  of 
white  officers 


Cunemiy.  the  NYPD  is  about  8 
percent  black,  1 1 percent  Hispanic  and 
.7  percent  Asian,  a department  spokes- 
man said. 

Ueui.  Timothy  Hubbard,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  N YTD’s  recruitment 
section,  said  the  city  has  allocated  about 
$250,000  to  minority  recruitment  and 
has  focused  on  advertisements  in  news- 
papers,  subways,  radio  and  television. 

Those  efforts  resulted  in  a small 
gain  in  the  numbers  of  blacks  taking  (he 
written  exam  - from  1 8 percent  in  June 
to  19  percent  in  December  -•  but  some- 
what smaller  numbers  of  Hispanics  and 
Asians. 

Hubbard  said  the  (ask  of  attracting 
minonty  candidates  is  a difficult  one 
that  may  take  more  time.  “The  Police 
[>epanmen(  is  still  a hard  job  to  sell  m 
minority  neighborhoods."  he  told  the 


New  York  Daily  News. 

Former  New  York  Police  Commis- 
sioner F^ck  V.  Murphy  said  he  doesn't 
think  the  solution  lies  in  trying  to  con- 
vince minority  citizens  toconsiderlaw 
enforcement  careers.  Motivation,  he 
said,  is  na  the  problem.  "It's  a damn 
good  Job  and  how  could  a black  kid  na 
want  to  be  a cop  when  the  Police 
Commissioner.  Lee  Brown,  is  black**" 
Murphy  asked. 

Rather,  he  contends,  (he  answa  is  in 
creating  a more  selective  pool  ofcandi- 
dates.  That  could  be  accomplished  by 
requiring  a college  degree  fa  entry- 
level  hiring,  he  said. 

Murphy  said  a college-degree  re- 
quiremcnl  isould  disqualify  proportion- 
ately greater  numbers  of  the  white  can- 
didates while  creating  a better  educated 
police  force. 


Around  the  Nation 


DEtAW’ARE  — The  Delaware  Pub- 
lic Service  CommissKm  has  approved  a 
caller  ID  service  that  allows  people  lo 
see  callers'  phone  numbers.  Ii  will  be 
available  April  I 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Three  civilian  ticker  writers  were  ar- 
rested by  Washington  policeonJan.  14 
for  allegedly  taking  bribes  of  $10  and 
$20  in  exchange  for  not  issuing  tickets 
to  motorists  who  had  parked  illegally 
downtown.  The  arrests  capped  a 
months-long  sang  operadon  by  police 
officers  posing  as  furious  motorists. 

MARVXAND  — On  Jan.  10.  Balti- 
more police  arrested  a man  suspected 
of  making  3.000  obscene  (Aone  calls 
over  24  years,  after  officers  staked  out 
a pay  phone.  Victor  Herbert  Gardner 
was  charged  with  39  couirts  of  tele- 
phone misuse — charges  that  covered 
only  the  past  year  because  of  a statute  of 
limitations. 

The  Balnmore  County  Police  Deport- 
ment wil  I begin  random  drug  testing  of 
its  officers  in  mid-March,  officials 
announced  Jan.  1 1 A computer  will 
choose  three  officers  a day  for  testing. 

Baltunore  County  pobce  began  a crack- 
down on  drunken  drivers  who  have  at 
least  three  previous  DWI  convictions 
on  Jan.  1 8.  A 10-officer  task  force  will 
gather  repeal  offenders'  dnving  and 
mminal  records  and  conduct  surveil- 
lance on  them. 

Legisladon  presented  late  Iasi  month 
by  Gov.  William  Schaefer  proposes  a 
ban  on  the  sale  of  40  types  of  assault 
weapons,  requires  state  residents  to 
register  old  guns,  arxl  holds  adults  re- 
sponsible if  weapons  fall  into  the  hands 
of  children. 

The  state ' s Human  Relaaon^  Commis- 
sion ruled  late  last  month  that  a ban  on 
the  wearing  of  beards  by  campus  police 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  is  dis- 
criminatory against  blacks.  Donald 
Boyd,  a black  police  officer  at  the  uni- 
versity's Baltimore  campas.  had  been 
fired  in  1 983  when  he  refused  lo  shave 
because  he  suffered  from  a painful  skin 
condition  common  to  black  men.  He 
was  ordered  reinstaled  with  back  pay. 

M^SSACHUSFXTS  — Three  alleged 
organized  crime  figures  m Boston 
pleaded  guilty  Jan.  10  to  charges  in- 
cluding racketeering,  drug  trafficking 
and  extoraon.  but  they  refused  to  admit 
membership  in  the  Mafia.  Biagio  DiGi- 
acomo,  Antonio  "Spucky"  Spagnolo' 
and  Vincent  ’Dee  Dec"  Gioacchini,  all 
reputed  members  of  the  Patnarca  or- 
ganized enme  family,  said  they  con- 
spired only  as  a trio  to  commit  certain 
Federal  enmes  and  not  as  part  of  a 
larger  organization. 


vicdon  of  a man  charged  with  raping  a 
14-year-old  handicapped  giri  because, 
it  said,  some  scientists  are  questioning 
the  DNA  identification  procedure 

NEW  YORK  — On  Jan.  I.  the  New 
York  Police  Department  began  a large- 
scale  teorgaruzadon  annouiKcd  last  year 
by  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Browa 
by  eliminating  three  specialized  squads, 
ifKluding  the  Safe.  Lofl  and  Truck 
Squad,  the  Crimes  Against  Senior  Citi- 
zens Squads  in  each  of  the  city's  five 
boroughs,  and  the  Joint  Organized 
Crime  Task  Force.  (SecLEN,  Nov.  15. 
1990.] 

New  York  City  Mayor  David  N.  Ehnk- 
ins  on  Jan.  3 proposed  a ban  on  the  sale 
and  possession  of  assault  weapons  in 
the  city,  and  endorsed  a variety  of 
Federal,  state  and  city  legislation  that 
would  make  it  harder  to  buy,  possess 
and  use  weapons. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  early  last  month 
vetoed  legislation  that  would  have 
designated  Suffolk  County  park  rang- 
ers as  police  officers,  because  of  tech- 
nical difficulties  with  the  bill  that  could 
have  left  some  park  rangers  with  uncer- 
tain legal  status.  The  bill  made  no  pro- 
visions for  rangers  who  might  not  meet 
the  age,  education  and  physical-fitness 
requirements  for  police  officers. 

The  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Eiepartment  began  issuing  high-pow- 
ered radios  toofficers  working  out  of  a 
Brooklyn  district  on  Jan.  8 to  remedy  a 
longstanding  oommurucations  problem. 
Eventually,  the  force's  3.800  officers 
will  be  provided  with  6-watt  radios, 
replacing  the  2-watt  models  currently 
in  use.  The  radios  and  support  equip- 
ment are  pan  of  a $I0-million  program 
to  remove  "dead  spots"  in  the  Transit 
Police  communications  system. 

Patriotic  New  York  police  officers 
seeking  to  show  their  suppon  for  U.S. 
troops  in  (he  F^ian  Gulf  w<m  a victory 
of  sorts  late  Iasi  month,  when  a corrqvo 
mise  between  the  police  uruon  and 
NYPD  brass  allowed  the  officers  to 
wear  flag  pins  above  their  uniform 
shields.  Police  officials  had  maintained 
that  the  weanng  of  larger  flag  patches, 
as  proposed  by  the  officers,  violated  the 
department’s  dress  code. 

Police  scuba  divers  inspecting  the  hull 
of  an  oil  tanker  in  New  York  Harbor  on 
Jan.  24  found  not  only  366  pounds  of 
cocaine  hidden  under  water  in  the  rud- 
der conpartmenl,  but  also  the  two  shiv- 
ering. lice-infested  Colombians  who 
guarded  the  stash  during  the  five  days 
the  pair  spent  at  sea  in  a 10-fooi  air 
pocket.  The  cocaine  seized  b>'  Customs 
officials  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $4.2 
million  and  was  one  of  the  largest  caches 
ofdrug.sseizcdintheharbor  Thestow- 
aways  apparently  rafted  to  the  boat  and 
smuggled  themselves  into  the  rudder 
compartment  while  it  was  still  above 
water,  The  pair,  identified  as  Jhon 
Cuesta  Caro  and  Nicolas  Cordoba 
Zapata,  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
importing  a controlled  substance. 


Lawrence  police  and  cab  firms  held 
talks  last  month  to  develop  a strategy 
aimed  at  ending  a rash  of  holdups  and 
assaults  on  drivers  sirscc  December. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  Jan.  24 
(hat  prosecuion  cannot  introduce  DNA 
evidence  that  links  a defendant  to  a 
cnine.  The  court  overturned  the  con- 


At  least  1 8peop!e  in  several  Northeast- 
ern aties.  including  New  York  City. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Newark,  NJ..  died 
this  month  after  ingesting  a mix  of 
heroin  and  fentanyl,  an  animal  tran- 
quilizer. Police  cruised  known  drug 
locations  wanung  addicts  about  the 
deadly  drug,  sold  under  the  brand  nan^ 
Tango  and  Cash"  and  "GoodFellas." 


Police  are  also  scounng  (he  South  Bronx 
looking  for  sellers  of  the  deadly  dope. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Pittsburgh  re- 
corded one  of  its  bloodiest  weekends 
ever  Jan.  1 1-13  when  four  killings  were 
reported  to  police.  The  city  had  40 
homicides  during  1990. 

A Judge  last  month  ordered  a Shaler 
man  who  is  serving  20  lo  40  years  in 
prison  for  a 1988  shooting  s|!xee  that 
left  one  man  dead  and  anotha  seriously 
wounded  to  pay  $2.25  million  to  his 
victims.  Robert  McLaughlin  doesn't 
have  any  money,  his  lawyers  said,  but 
attorneys  fix  the  victims  hope  lo  collect 
the  judgment  from  his  homeowner’s 
insurance.  The  claims  were  made  un- 
der the  state's  Dramshop  Act,  which 
holds  the  licensee  of  a place  (hat  serves 
alcoholic  beverages  responsible  for 
activities  that  occur  as  a result  of  alco- 
hol consumption. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Twenty  of  38 
communities  have  Joined  the  state's 
anti-car  theft  program  in  which  a car 
owner  places  a decal  in  the  rear  window 
to  indicate  that  the  car  is  ixit  driven 
between  the  hours  of  1 and  5 A.M.,  and 
give  police  permission  to  stop  the  car  if 
it  is  out  during  those  hours. 

Domino's  Pizza  manager  Arthur  Sin- 
gleton, 26.  was  arraigned  Jan.  23  on 
charges  of  distributing  marijuana  in  an 
alleged  grass-to-go  operation.  An 
employee  was  also  charged  in  the  case 
in  which  police  allege  marijuana  would 
be  put  inside  a box  along  with  a pizza 
and  delivered  to  customers. 


ALABAMA  — Three  Jefferson  County 
courts  began  using  videotape  systems 
last  nunih  to  reduce  delays  in  gening 
transcripts.  Officials  say  the  systems 
may  eventually  replace  court  reportos. 

Florence  police  broke  up  an  interstate 
car-theft  nng  and  confiscated  45  stolen 
cars  at  two  car  dealerships  early  last 
month,  but  officials  said  the  dealers 
were  unaware  that  the  vehicles  had 
been  stolen. 

Boaz  police  were  seeking  a fifth  sus- 
pect linked  with  (he  Midnight  Crawlers 
burglary  ring  (hat  has  been  tied  to  30 
break-ins.  Four  other  suspects  were 
rounded  up  Jan.  22  and  charged  with 
burglary  and  theft, 

ARKANSAS  — The  Arkansas  Ga- 
zene  reported  late  last  month  that  102 
of  the  slate's  249  homicide  victims  in 
1990  were  black  Officials  blamed  racial 
bias,  a lack  of  education,  low  self-es- 
teem and  an  increasingly  stratified  class 
system  for  the  deadly  toll. 

Sgt.  James  Nicks.  50.  was  named  act- 
ing Warren  police  chief  Jan.  23  pend- 
ing a grand  jury  probe  of  suspended 
white  Police  Chief  Robert  Outlaw’s 
role  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  black  man 
in  December.  NAACP  officials  have 
charged  that  the  shooting  of  William 
Gannaway  was  racially  motivated. 

FLORIDA  U.S.  Attorney  Dexter 
W.LehtinenarmouncedJan.  Iblhathe 


would  not  pursue  murder  charges 
against  six  members  of  an  elite  Miami 
drug  squad  whose  partial  acquittals  in 
the  1988  slaying  ofaPuerto  Rican  drug 
dealer  led  to  rioting  in  the  city's  pre- 
dominantly Puerto  Rican  Wynwood 
.section  last  month.  A Federal  jury  in 
December  acquitted  (he  officers  on  1 7 
of24counis,  including  conspiracy  and 
civil  rights  charges,  but  deadlocked  on 
the  most  serious  charge  — violating  the 
dealer's  rights  by  murdering  him.  [See 
LEN.  Dec.  15.  1990.) 

Fort  Rerce  police  officer  Danny  Par- 
rish was  shot  to  death  with  his  own 
9mm.  weapon  on  Jan.  18  after  he 
stopped  a car  fix  driving  the  wrong  way 
on  a one-way  street.  Billy  Leon  Kearse, 
1 8.  allegedly  grabbed  Parrish's  gun  and 
shot  the  five-year  veteran  13  times. 

A female  drifter  arrested  last  month  as 
a suspect  in  (he  serial  killings  of  at  least 
seven  middle-aged  men  has  confessed 
to  two  of  the  murders,  according  to 
court  records  released  Jan.  31.  Aileen 
Carol  Wucxnos,  34.  was  arrested  Jan. 
17  and  charged  with  killing  one  of 
seven  men.  including  a former  Ala- 
bama State  Police  officer,  whose  bod- 
ies have  been  found  alongside  high- 
ways in  north  and  central  Florida  in  the 
past  year,  Wuomos  was  charged  in 
Daytona  Beach  widi  one  of  the  slayings 
but  did  not  enter  a plea  and  is  being  held 
there  without  bail.  Wuomos  allegedly 
cnss-crossed  the  state  with  a hitchhik- 
ing companion  and  committed  the 
murders  beginning  in  December  1989. 

GEORGIA  — Governor  Zell  Miller 
on  Jan.  2 called  for  an  all-out  legislative 
attack  on  drunken  drivers  that  will  in- 
clude suspending  the  licenses  of  first 
offenders  and  seizing  the  vehicles  of 
repeat  offendos.  Officials  say  dmnken- 
driving  deaths  rose  20  percent  from 
1988  to  1989,  during  which  time  na- 
tional DUl-related  fatalities  declined. 

The  Fulton  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners named  Assistant  Ouef  Louis 
Graham  to  head  the  266-member  Ful- 
ton County  Police  Department  on  Jan. 
2.  Graham,  51.  is  a 25-year  law  en- 
forcement veteran,  and  has  been  assis- 
tant chief  of  the  agency  since  1979. 

Legislator,  are  optimistic  that  a hate 
crimes  bill  that  was  defeated  last  year 
will  pass  during  1 99 1 with  the  backing 
of  Gov.  Zell  Miller.  The  measure  was 
defeated  over  a provision  requuing  the 
documentation  of  anti-gay  crimes. 

Savannah  police  say  the  48  homicides 
recorded  in  the  metropolitan  area  in 
1990  represented  a 78-pcrcent  increase 
over  1989’s  27  homicides. 

Community  leaders  in  Atlanta  are  meet- 
ing to  plot  strategies  to  curb  black-on- 
black  crime.  In  1988.  police  say,  blacks 
comprised  85  percent  of  murder  vic- 
tims and  92  percent  of  the  killers. 

LOUISIANA  — A task  force  of  Opp- 
lousas,  Eunice.  Washington  and  Port 
Barre  police  officers  has  been  formed 
to  fight  drug-related  crime  in  St.  Lan- 
dry Parish.  Opelousas  Police  Chief 
Larry  Cailier  said  the  unit  has  $4 1 .000 
in  funds  allotted  for  1991,  and  $44,000 
in  1992  which  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
training  and  equipment. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Perjury  charges 
against  Tommy  Caldcr,  the  day  County 
Sheriffs  Dcparimem  chief  investiga- 


tor. were  dropped  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Glen  H.  Davidson  because  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  of  a government 
witness.  Caldcr.  who  was  accused  of 
lying  to  a Federal  grand  jury,  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  peijury  on  Oct. 
29.  His  arrest  was  pun  of  an  ongoing 
drug  investigation  in  the  county. 

Edwards  officials  approved  a curfew 
for  youths  under  18  that  will  go  into 
effect  Feb.  1. 

Thirty-five  inmates  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  the  Lauderdale  County 
jail  were  tested  for  hepatitis  after  an 
inmate  suspected  of  having  the  disease 
was  hospitalized  on  Jan.  2 1 . 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  High- 
way Patrol  arrested  60,028  drunk  driv- 
ers in  1990  — 10,000  more  than  in 
1 989  and  the  most  ever  in  the  agency's 
6 1 -year  history . The  agency  also  noted 
(hat  the  state's  highway  &tality  rate  had 
decreased  for  the  fourth  year  in  a row. 
Last  year,  1 .359  people  died  in  automo- 
bile crashes,  and  officials  cited  increased 
seat-belt  usage  for  the  decline. 

TENNESSEE  — Former  state  High- 
way Patrol  officer  Joe  Carroll,  sen- 
tenced in  1989  to  five  years  in  prison 
for  fraud  after  he  admitted  taking  more 
than  $18,000  while  serving  as  treasurer 
of  the  Humboldt  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  lodge,  filed  an  appeal  early  last 
month  for  a sentence  reduction  or  pro- 
bation. Carroll  repaid  the  stolen  money 
and  is  out  on  bond. 


VIRIGINA  — Seven  Alexandria  pa- 
trol officers  have  been  added  to  a .six- 
person.  radar-equipped  motorcycle  unit 
(hat  will  b^n  24-hour  traffic  putrols  to 
curb  speeding.  Police  Chief  Charles 
Samarra  said  early  last  month. 


Lynchburg  police  say  the  carcasses  of 
1 3 coyoie.s  found  in  a wooded  area  near 
Liberty  University  over  the  Jan.  11-13 
weekend  were  used  in  a biology  class 
and  were  not  pan  of  a satanic  ritual  as 
earlier  believed. 


ILLINOIS  — Alexis  Green.  23,  was 
charged  Jan.  7 with  the  murder  of  Chi- 
cago undercover  officer  Eddie  Jones 
Jr.,  29,  and  (he  wounding  of  police 
officer  Dennis  Dobson.  30.  Police  say 
Green  offered  to  lead  the  officers  to  a 
drug  location,  then  shot  them  while 
handcuffed  in  the  back  of  a squad  car. 


INDIANA  — Indianapolis  detective 
Sgt.  John  Larkins,  43,  was  suspended 
for  six  months  and  was  demoted  (o 
patrolman  Jan.  7 after  being  charged 
with  criminal  recklessness  and  battery 
in  the  Jan  . 2 beating  of  his  ex-girlfriend, 
TV  news  reporter  Jane  Harrington. 


Thousands  of  police  officers  statewide 
attended  the  Jan.  1 1 funeral  of  Muncie 
police  officer  Greg  W.  Winters,  who 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  Dec, 
28,  allegedly  by  a prisoner  he  was  trans- 
ferring to  jail  on  a charge  of  drunken 
driving.  Winters  died  from  injuries 
sustained  in  the  incident  on  Jan.  8. 


Seventh-grader  Jesse  Milton  received  a 
plaque  from  FBI  officials  in  Indianapo- 
lis for  helping  catch  a bank  robber  in 
September  Jesse  saw  suspect  Charles 
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Gammon  dive  into  a dumpster  near  his 
school  and  notified  police. 

KENTUCKY'  — Philip  Baker  resigned 
from  the  Kentucky  Parole  Board  last 
month  after  it  was  revealed  he  is  sus- 
pected of  accepting  $20,000  to  secure  a 
felon's  parole. 

MICHIGAN  — Kenneth  Weiner,  a 
former  deputy  chief  of  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice Department.  wasconvictedJan.  14 
on  Federal  charges  of  defrauding  in- 
vestors of  millions  of  dollars  in  a pyra- 
mid scheme  that  promised  big  profits 
on  precious  metals  Weiner  remains  the 
central  figure  in  an  investigation  into 
the  disappearance  of  $2.4  million  in 
police  funds. 

Detroit  police  officials  say  580  people 
were  slain  in  the  city  during  1989, 
compared  to  623  in  1989  and  630  in 
1988.  The  Detroit  News  repotted  that 
104  of  the  victims  were  l9or  younger. 
65  were  17  or  younger. 

West  Bloomfield  Township  Police 
Chief  Alfred  McGhee  will  retire  April 
30  after  1 9 years  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. McGhee,  69,  was  appointed  in 
1971  after  a 26-year  career  with  the 
Detroit  Police  Department. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati  officials  are  con- 
sidering putting  the  Police  Department 's 
mounted  patrols  out  to  pasture  to  cut 
the  city’s  $222.4*miUion  budget. 
However,  police  officials  noted  that  it 
costs  much  less  to  maintain  horses  than 
patrol  cars,  and  the  equines  stay  m 
service  for  an  average  of  1 2 years  while 
police  cars  outlive  their  usefulness  in  as 
little  as  three  years.  Police  also  noted 
that  mounted  patrols  issued  more  tick- 
ets last  year  than  beat  officers  or  the 
motorcycle  unit. 

AFederaljudgeinToledoruledJan.  11 
that  DNA-based  evidence  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  in  the  weapons  trial 
of  three  Hell's  Angels  charged  in  the 
1988  slaying  of  a recoid-store  clerk. 
U.S.  District  Judge  John  Potter  said  he 
based  his  decision  on  a recommenda- 
tion by  U.S.  Magistrate  James  Carr, 
who  ruled  Oct  26  that  DNA  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  were  reliable. 

Akron  police  Sgt.  Michael  Woody  is 
pushing  state  legislators  to  add  a three- 
year  prison  term  for  ^yone  convicted 
of  a violent  crime  against  those  65  or 
older.  Woody,  who  visits  the  elderly  as 
part  of  a police  department  program, 
said  he  is  disgusted  by  victimization  of 
the  elderly. 

Beginning  in  mid-February,  Akron 
police  will  unlock  car  doors  only  in  an 
emergency  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on 
the  1,000  calls  for  such  service  police 
receive  each  month 

The  Kettering  Police  Depanment  be- 
came the  only  police  department  of  its 
size  in  the  nation  to  achieve  dual  ac- 
creditation on  Jan  14  when  it  was  ac- 
credited by  both  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  and  the  American  Correc- 
tional Association. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Kenneth  Love- 
lace. 57,  was  being  held  on  bond  on 
charges  that  he  shot  Marlinton  Police 
Chief  Lee  Tenney  and  Slate  Police 
trooper  Tim  McDaniels  when  they 
investigated  a domestic  violence  com- 
plaint on  Jan.  26,  McDaniels  was  hos- 


pitalized in  stable  condition;  Tenney 
was  treated  and  released. 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  police 
Det.  William  Vogl  claimed  last  month 
he  was  demoted  because  of  his  planned 
election  campaign  against  Mayor  John 
Norquist.  Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola 
said  Vogl  acted  improperly  by  talking 
to  the  media  about  a murder  case. 


IOWA  — Suspended  Lawler  Police 
Chief  James  Timlin  was  to  be  sen- 
tenced Feb.  4 on  DUI  charges  stem- 
ming from  an  August  arrest  for  having 
an  open  can  of  beer  in  his  car.  Timlin 
faces  trial  Feb.  8 on  unrelated  DUI 
charges  filed  in  Buchanan  County. 

Tlie  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
month  that  police  can  seize  the  driver's 
licenses  of  those  arrested  for  DUI.  but 
caiuiot  seize  the  licenses  of  passengers 
in  the  violator’s  car. 

KANSAS  — New  phone  books  for 
Russell  and  Bunker  Hill  advise  resi- 
dents to  dial  91 1 in  case  of  emergency 
— but  neither  town  is  wired  for  91 1 
service.  United  Telephone  of  Kansas  is 
sending  stickers  with  the  correct  emer- 
gency numbers  to  the  towns'  residents 
to  correct  the  gaffe. 

Terry  Peridns  Jr.  will  undergo  AIDS 
testing  as  part  of  a plea  bargain  on 
charges  he  molested  three  Olathe  girls, 
age  12  to  IS.  Officials  said  the  deal 
could  open  the  door  for  similar  testing 
orders  in  the  future. 

MINNESOTA — City  officials  in  the 
Twin  Cities  are  considering  a total  ban 
on  smoking — both  on  and  off  duty — 
by  newly  hired  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters. Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  offi- 
cials believe  such  a ban  could  save  the 
cities  millions  of  dollars  in  disability 
and  workmens'  compensation  claims. 

A drug  informant  climbed  out  the  back 
window  of  his  Austin  home  with  $2,200 
in  drug-buy  money  given  to  him  by 
agents  of  the  Southeastern  Mitmesota 
Narcotics  Task  Force.  The  man,  who 
had  been  used  as  an  informant  in  past 
cases,  was  given  the  money  to  set  up  a 
marijuana  buy.  As  agents  watched  the 
front  of  the  unidentified  suspect 's  home, 
he  fled  out  the  bathroom  window.  He 
was  apprehended  on  Jan.  6,  but  the 
money  was  not  recovered. 

hnSSOURl  — A $ 10,000  reward  was 
posted  by  Florissant  police  for  infor- 
mation about  who  shot  police  officer 
Joann  Liscombe  on  Jan.  1 1.Liscombe, 
38,  underwent  surgery  for  a head  wound 
and  was  in  critical  condition. 

MONTANA  — Over  20  Great  Falls 
residents  havejoineda  program  to  help 
victims  of  crime  by  tracking  cases, 
offering  legal  advice  and  moral  sup- 
port, and  helping  determine  victims' 
eligibility  for  state  compensation. 

A $20,000  grant  from  the  Helena 
Housing  Authority  will  enable  Helena 
police  to  continue  to  provide  security 
for  low-rent  housing  units  in  the  city. 
The  program,  in  its  second  year,  has 
resulted  in  a decrease  in  enme  and 
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vandalism  in  areas  previously  plagued 
by  drug  and  gang  activity. 

WYOMING  — David  Lugo's  truck 
crunched  the  fender  of  an  FBI  agent's 
car  late  last  month,  and  when  state 
troopers  arrested  Lugo  for  traffic  viola- 
tions, they  found  an  automatic  pistol 
and  a pound  of  cocaine  in  Lugo’s  ve- 
hicle. Now  Lugo  is  charged  with  drug 
and  gun  offenses  as  well. 


The  Dayton  Town  Council  voted  to 
lock  the  gales  of  a local  cemetery  at  4 
P.M.  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  drug 
trafficking.  Tongue  River  High  School 
students  were  meeting  dealers  in  the 
cemetery  after  school  to  buy  drugs. 


COLORADO  — A Federal  jury  on 
Jan.  10  acquitted  a man  of  drug  charges 
stemming  from  an  August  raid  on  a 
cornfield  where  authorities  found  nearly 
1,000  marijuana  plants.  Jerald  Green 
accused  officials  of  giving  immunity 
from  prosecuoon  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  where  the  pot  was  found  in  ex- 
change for  testimony  against  Green. 
The  landowna*.  Dennis  Cuypers,  was 
exonerated  in  November  by  the  same 
Federal  grandjury  that  indicted  Green. 


NEW  MEXICO  — Five  Valencia 
County  sherifTs  deputies  filed  suit  last 
month  against  Sheriff  Anthony  Ortega, 
charging  that  he  violated  their  civil 
rights  by  demoting  them  unfwrly  be- 
cause of  their  support  for  former  Sher- 
iff Lawrence  Romero  in  last  Novem- 
ber’s election. 


Authorities  in  Callup  last  month  in- 
vited 1 80  people  with  outstanding  fel- 
ony warrants  to  pick  up  “prizes"  — 
color  televisions,  VCRs,  and  vacations 
— they  had  won  in  a bogus  contest. 
About  34  eager  McKinley  County  fugi- 
tives showed  up  to  claim  the  prizes,  and 
were  arrested  on  the  spot. 

First-degree  tmider  and  assault  charges 
were  filed  Jan.  28  against  a 29-year-old 
man  suspected  in  the  fatal  shootings  of 
two  lawmen  and  five  other  people. 
Ricky  Abeyta,  who  surrendered  to  State 
Police  in  Albuquerque  on  Jan.  27.  was 
charged  with  the  death  of  Rio  Arriba 
County  sheriffs  deputy  Jerry  Martinez 
and  with  the  assault  of  a 1 3-year-old 
boy  at  a trailer  park  100  miles  north  of 
Albuquerque.  Martinez  and  State  Po- 
lice Officer  Glen  Huber  were  killed 
Jan.  26  when  they  went  to  the  trailer 
park  to  serve  a restraining  order  on 
Abeyta  that  barred  him  from  seeing  his 
girlfriend.  Police  later  found  the  bodies 
of  Abeyta’s  girlfriend,  her  daughter, 
her  six-month-old  grandson,  and  three 
other  reladves  in  a trailer  at  the  park. 

OKLAHOMA  — A new  juvenile  de- 
tention center  that  opened  ui  Woodwaid 
on  Jan.  2 is  expected  to  cut  the  time  it 
takes  for  authorities  to  transport  juve- 
nile offenders.  In  the  pa.M,  area  law 
enforcement  officials  had  to  drive  275 
miles  to  the  nearest  juvenile  facility. 

Ex-Cotton  County  Sheriff  Lee  Morris, 
48.  pleaded  not  guilty  on  Jan.  1 1 to  DUI 
charges  and  allegations  that  that  he 
used  convict  labor  for  private  purposes. 


Morris  resigned  after  his  DUI  arrest  in 
September 

Carnegie  officiaLs  has  e atuKXinced  plans 
to  lay  off  four  police  officers  and  three 
dispatchers  — half  of  the  police  force 
— onFeb  1 inamovcthatwillsavcthe 
city  up  to  $7,000  a month. 

TEXAS  — Revenge  is  the  suspected 
motive  in  the  murder  of  Dimmii  County 
Sheriff  Ben  “EXk’'  Murray,  whose  body 
was  discovered  Jan.  6.  Murray,  62,  was 
found  with  a butcher  kiufe  in  his  chest 
and  also  may  have  been  shot  with  his 
own  -45-calibcr  pistol.  Two  suspects 
whom  Murray  reportedly  had  arrested 
in  the  past  were  being  held  on  $l  mil- 
lion bond  each. 

Rorutie  White,  46,  was  named  Eastland 
County  sheriff  to  replace  Dee  Hogan, 
who  quit  under  fire  on  Jan.  22.  Hogan 
was  charged  Jan.  1 1 with  obstruction  of 
jusuce  and  was  released  on  $20,000 
bond  m exchange  for  his  resignation 

Irving  police  are  searching  for  a serial 
rapist  who  may  have  attacked  as  many 
as  five  women  in  the  past  two  months. 
The  man  — armed  with  a knife  or  a 
handgun — surprises  his  young,  single 
victims  while  they  are  alone  in  their 
apartments  at  night. 

UTAH  — Former  Alpine  Police  Chief 
Brent  Leseberg  said  last  month  he  will 
sue  the  city  for  $ 1 .5  million  unless  he  is 
rehired.  He  claims  the  city  violated  a 
Nov.  27  resignation  contract  when  it 
loaned  tapes  to  the  media  that  damaged 
his  reputation,  charges  that  city  offi- 
cials deny. 

Ex-Police  Chief  A.  June  Carter  was 
expected  to  plead  guilty  to  a reduced 
charge  of  drug  possessiem  at  a hearing 
scheduled  for  Jan.  18. 


ALASKA  — The  University  of  Alaska 
at  Fairbanks  (dans  to  hire  seven  armed 
officers  to  patrol  the  campus  in  the 
wake  of  Fedoul  legislation  and  court 
rulings  on  tighter  campus  security,  uni- 
versity officials  said. 

CALIFORNIA — Strict  new  firearms 
requirements  went  into  effect  Jan.  i 
after  a last-minute  rush  by  stale  resi- 
dents to  meet  a deadline  for  registering 
semiautomatic  weapons.  The  laws  bon 
the  sale  of  56  firearms  and  extend  an 
existing  15-day  waiting  period  for  the 
purchase  of  handguns  to  the  purchase 
of  rifles  and  shotguns.  A state  Depart- 
ment of  Jusbee  official  said  that  about 
12,000  owners  of  semiautomatics  had 
registered  their  rrxxlcls  by  the  midnight 
deadline  on  Doc.  31,  and  estimated  the 
number  would  increase  by  up  to  5,000 
after  mail-ins  were  processed  The  regis- 
trations represent  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  esdmaied  300,000  semiautomauc 
weapons  in  pnvale  hands  in  the  state. 

WithhelpfromihcNavy.iheU.S  Bor- 
der Patrol  began  shoring  up  a seven- 
mile  strip  of  fence  between  San  Diego 
and  Tijuana.  Mexico,  last  month  in 
order  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  immi- 
grants and  drugs  into  the  United  States. 


Police  in  lios  Angeles  say  991  people 
were  murdered  during  1990.  up  from 
888  m 1989.  Ihcy  also  said  that  r^ibba- 
les  had  risen  16.4  percent  last  year 

The  FBI  says  that  bank  robbencs  are 
occumng  at  a record  pace  this  year  in 
Southern  California,  where  58  holdups 
have  been  reported  from  Jan.  1 to  Jan. 
12  in  seven  counties  monitored  by  the 
bureau's  Los  Angeles  office.  The  area 
already  accounts  for  one-fourth  of  ail 
bank  heists  nationwide 

Five  Los  Angdes  sheriffs  depuues  arxJ 
a police  officer  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
Federal  court  onJan.  1 4 to  charges  they 
beat  suspecteddrugdealers  and  robbed 
them  of  at  least  $ 1 00.000  from  1 985  to 
1987. In  an  ongoing  scandal.  lUdcpu- 
ties  have  been  indicted  and  16  others 
suspended  from  duty  in  thi  past  v- 
aftcr  allegations  of  criminality. 

LEN,  Oct.  31,  1989;  Dec  15.1990, 

San  Diego  police  have  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility  that  a suspect  who  raped  a 
22-year-old  University  of  San  Diego 
coed  at  knifepointmay  be  responsible 
for  the  serial  killings  of  five  women 
during  the  past  year.  Police  said  on  Jan. 
14  that  a witness  told  authorities  dial 
the  rape  suspect  closely  resemliles  the 
police  sketch  of  the  serial  killer.  (See 
LEN.  Oct.  31. 1990-1 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson  unveiled  a $30-mil- 
lion  anti-drug  program  late  last  month 
that  would  provide  funds  for  mexe  police 
and  start-up  funds  to  develop  school 
anti-drug  programs  in  four  counties. 

HAWAII  — Police  in  Kalihi  say  three 
bank  robbCTies  on  Jan.  14  brought  to 
rune  robberies  in  10  days , compared  lo 
17  in  Oahu  last  year. 

Hilo  authorities  seized  $30,000  in 
methamphetaminc.  18  grams  of  mari- 
juana. $9,000  in  cash  and  made  three 
arrests  in  the  island's  biggest  metham- 
phetamine  raid  on  Jan.  22. 

IDAHO  — Three  white  supremacists 
were  sentenced  lo  three-  and  five-year 
prison  terms  on  Jan.  25  for  ploning  to 
bomb  a gay  disco  in  Seattle.  A Federal 
court  jury  in  Boise  had  convicted  the 
throe  last  Octoba  after  lisrening  to  secret 
recordings  and  videotapes  of  the  defen- 
dants in  which  they  suggested  that 
homeade  bombs  would  rum  the  disco 
into  a “meat  grinder."  Prosecutors  said 
the  (no  had  also  targeted  blacks,  Jews 
and  Asians  in  Seattle 

NEVADA  — The  state  Senate  and 
Assembly  judiciary  committees  held 
their  first  joint  meeting  last  month  to 
focus  on  the  problcmof  gang  violence 
Las  Vegas  police  have  fanned  a special 
anti-gang  unit  and  18  gang-fighimg. 
community-based  organizations  will  be 
set  up  in  Reno  and  other  cities 

OREGON  — Portland  fwUce  say  mwe 
arrests  are  expected  al^cr  police  and 
Federal  agents  raided  six  Iximes  on  Jan 
12  to  break  up  a saspccted  crack  co- 
caine ring.  Police  made  four  arrests, 
seized  four  ounces  of  crack,  five  cars 
and  $2,200. 

Coos  County  sheriffs  workers  will  be 
tested  for  drugs  twice  annually  under 
an  agreement  approved  by  manage- 
ment and  the  union,  officiaLs  aniKiunccd 
last  month.  New  w orkers  on  probation 
will  be  tested,  and  those  who  test  posi- 
tive twice  will  be  dismissed. 
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Small-town  public  safety  at  issue 

Connecticut  town  fears  Cost  of  public  safety  may  be 

loss  of  its  'resident  trooper'  too  much  for  NJ  'tax-haven  town 


Tanya  Covino.  a store  clerk  in  Kent.  Conn  . 
likes  two  things  about  the  rcsuJcni  state  trooper 
who  represents  law  enforcement  in  her  small 
tovsn.  He  “makes  us  fee!  safer"  and  is  “a  real 
friendly  guy she  says. 

Those  sentiments  are  echoed  across  Con- 
necticut by  residents  of  towns  too  small  or  too 
poor  to  hire  then  own  poUce,  who  talk  about  the 
peaceof  mind  that  comes  from  having  a trooper 
as  pan  of  their  town. 

Now  those  citizeas'  peace  of  mind  is  being 
threatened  as  they  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  resident  troc^iers  to  sute  cutbacks.  The 
Connecticut  general  assembly  is  considering  a 
proposal  that  would  save  the  state  S8. 1 million 
a year  by  cutting  the  program  that  provides 
troopers  to  more  than  50  towns  like  Kent. 

The  plan  calls  for  a 40-percent  increase  m 
the  fees  charged  towns  that  use  resident  troop- 
ers to  begin  this  summer  and  the  program  to  be 
eliminated  in  1993. 

The  move  would  help  narrow  a projected 
revenue  shortMl  of  $2.2  billion  in  the  next  17 
months 

But  It  would  also  mean  towns  that  rely  on 
resident  troopiers  would  have  to  hire  their  own 
police  or  rely  on  troopers  in  slate  barracks, 
which  sometimes  are  20  miles  away. 

Either  way.  re^dentsof  towns  with  resident 
troopers  are  looking  at  increased  costs.  The 


Handle  with  care: 


lowits  currently  pay  about  60  percent  of  the  ex- 
pense for  a resident  trooper  That  would  rise  to  100 
percent  after  July  1 . with  towns  allowed  to  share 
resident  troopers  as  long  as  the  progcram  is  in 
place. 

in  addition,  towns  that  receive  protection  from 
regional  barracks  would  be  charged  a new  annual 
fee  of  about  $28  per  resident 

For  Kent,  the  cost  of  Kirchberger's  presence 
would  go  from  $42,000  a year  to  $58,800.  The 
new  fee  for  support  from  the  barracks  would  be 
about  $8 1 .000,  depending  on  the  level  of  services 
fMovided 

One-Man  Army 

Kent  officials  say  they  couldn't  replace  Master 
Sgt.  Tom  Kirchberger.  who  handles  everything 
from  highway  patrol  to  detective  work  to  dog- 
catching  for  the  town's  2,918  residents. 

Kirchberger  is  the  only  officer  for  SO  square 
miles  of  northwestern  Connecticut,  a rural  area  of 
wooded  hills.  The  nearest  state  police  barracks  is 
in  Litchfield,  a 25-minute  drive  away. 

“There  is  no  way  we  could  afford  our  owm 
police  department  — you  can't  really  have  one 
with  just  one  person."  said  First  Selectwoman 
Maureen  A.  Brady  “And  I would  also  be  uncom- 
fortable relying  just  on  a barracks  so  far  way." 

While  crime  in  the  area  is  low,  mostly  vandal- 
Contioued  on  Page  7 


Teierboro.  N.J.,  is  not  a typical  city.  Its  onc- 
square-mile  area  is  home  to  55  busincss&s  and 
10.000 jobs,  but  only  23  residents. 

That  makes  its  debate  over  whether  todi  sband 
its  eight-member  police  force  — a debate  that  has 
become  common  in  financially  strapped  small 
towns  everywhere  — a bit  unu-sual. 

Teterboro  is  a tax  haven  that  allows  the  busi- 
nesses within  its  borders  to  pay  just  half  the  taxes 
ofthoseinthe  four  surrounding  towns.  Industrial 
zoning  prohibits  tdmost  all  residential  develop- 
ment. allowing  seven  houses  that  are  rented  to  the 
mayor,  council  members,  town  clerk  and  lax  as- 
sessor. 

This  novel  set-up  has  worked  well  for  the 
town's  business  and  industry  for  years,  but  re- 
cently times  have  gotten  tougher  in  Teterboro.  as 
elsewhere.  Several  businesses  have  left  and  others 
have  appealed  their  latest  tax  assessments.  At  the 
same  time,  water  pumps  that  prevent  flooding  at 
the  local  airport  and  other  areas  need  to  be  re- 
placed. 

4 Officers  to  Retire 

So  Borough  Manager  Michael  W.  Tedesco  has 
proposed  eliminating  the  town's  police  depart- 
ment. which  has  an  annual  budget  of  $465,000.  It 
is  the  largest  iem  in  the  city's  $2.3  million  budget. 
The  new  water  pumps  are  expected  to  cost  $ 1 .5 
million.  Tedcsco  proposes  letting  the  Bergen 


County  Police  Deportment  liirc  four  of  the  eight 
officers,  with  Teterboro  paying  their  salaries 
and  benefits.  The  county  police  would  patrol 
Teterboro  nights  and  weekends. 

The  four  remaining  officers,  who  would 
patrol  during  weekdays,  would  be  allowed  to 
retire  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  police  don't  object  to  the  plan,  but  some 
of  those  who  own  companies  in  Teterboro  do. 
Some  have  charged  that  Tedesco  targeted  the 
police  department  because  of  difficulties  be- 
tween him  and  Police  Chief  Otto  Flaig. 

Higher  Taxes  OK 

Others  say  they'd  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  retain  the  police.  George  Green,  who 
owns  a bar  and  restaurant,  told  the  New  York 
Times,  “We’re  saying,  'Raise  our  taxes,  we 
don’t  care.’"  Green  said  the  $ 1 .900  in  taxes  he 
pays  on  Qub  80  are  less  than  those  on  his  home. 

Thoma.s  W.  Marschall,  owner  of  a grocery 
wholesaler,  said.  “We’re  very  sensitive  to  our 
police.  We  regard  local  response  as  essential." 

Some  also  fear  that  disbanding  the  police 
could  lead  to  oiha  services  being  elimmated, 
eventually  destroying  the  city.  In  the  I960’s, 
Teterboro  fought  off  a move  to  annex  its  indus- 
tries to  the  four  surrounding  towns  in  an  effort 
to  increase  their  industrial  bases  and  lower  their 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Child-abuse  probe  methods  debated 


One  of  the  most  widely  used  meth- 
ods fix  questioning  very  young  chil- 
dren about  possible  abuse  has  come 
under  scrutiny  as  researchers  begin  to 
study  whether  children  are  influenced 
by  those  who  question  them. 

Police  officers  and  child  abuse 
workers  commonly  use  the  technique 
of  asking  young  children  to  show  what 
happened  to  them  on  anatomically 
correct  dolls,  but  the  first  wave  of 
scientific  studies  of  that  approach  have 
produced  conflicting  results. 

Some  experts  now  daim  that  using 
dolls  may  influence  suggestible  young 
minds,  increasing  the  chances  that  the 
child  will  ^ve  a false  account. 

At  the  same  time,  other  research 
shows  that  children  who  have  been 
abused  may  not  tell  investigators  about 
It  without  the  aid  of  a device  such  as 
the  dolls 

These  conflicting  results,  sometimes 
from  the  same  studies,  have  brought 
the  doll  method  under  sharp  legal  at- 
tack. jeopardizing  thousands  of  child 
abuse  cases  and  leading  some  experts 
to  suggest  an  alternative  method  of 
quesuoning  children. 

The  alternative  method,  in  which 
esearchers  analyze  statemenus  made 
>y  diildren  to  try  to  determine  the 
validity  of  their  repwts,  also  is  the 
subject  of  study  and  criticism. 

Debate  Likely  to  Grow 

The  debate  about  the  best  method 
for  questioning  children  is  likely  to 
intensif)  as  more  child  abuse  cases 
reach  the  courts  The  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  found  that 
155.000  cases  were  reported  in  1986. 
the  most  reccri  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  and  some  experts 
estimate  the  incidence  of  child  abuse 
may  be  as  much  as  lOiimes  that  figure 


The  concern  about  determining 
whether  to  believe  a child’s  report  of 
abuse  is  fueled  by  cases  of  false  allega- 
tions. An  article  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Child  Psychia- 
try found  that  in  cases  of  alleged  child 
abuse  during  custody  battles,  36  per- 
cent of  the  allegations  were  false, 
{xesumably  encouraged  by  one  parent . 

Doll  Method  Studied 

Research  into  the  use  of  dolls  in 
questioning  children  is  relatively  re- 
cent. with  some  studies  as  yet  unpub- 
lished. However,  a recent  review  of 
research  by  the  New  York  Times  shows 
that  initial  results  are  contradictory. 

In  one  study  by  psychologists  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  72  girls  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seven  were  inter- 
viewed afler  routine  physical  exams 
Half  of  the  exams  included  vaginal  and 
anal  exams  while  half  did  rxit. 

The  girls  were  first  asked  to  de- 
scribe their  examinations,  then  asked 
to  show  what  happened  to  them  using 
dolls,  then  asked,  “Did  thedoctor  touch 
you  here?"  while  the  interviewer  pointed 
to  the  genital  area  on  the  doll. 

Of  the  36  guls  who  received  vagi- 
na! and  anal  exams,  just  ei^t  men- 
tioned them  when  describing  their 
expenenoe.  Six  more  indicated  the 
exams  on  the  dolls.  When  asked  di- 
rectly using  the  doll,  31  of  the  36 
correctly  answered  yes. 

Researchers  said  this  portion  of  the 
research  showed  that  if  interviewers 
do  not  ask  speci  f ^c  questions,  they  may 
not  get  reports  of  actual  abuse. 

ArTKHig  the  remairung  36  girls,  none 
mentioned  vaginal  or  anal  exams  in 
their  descriptions  or  demonstratioas 
with  the  doll,  but  three  incorreclly 


claimed  they  had  such  exams  when 
directly  asked  about  them.  This,  the 
researchers  said,  shows  that  using  the 
doll  may  elicit  some  false  reports. 

Persistence  May  Influence  Child 
Another  study,  by  a psychologist  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine, 
indicated  that  a persistent  questioner 
can  influence  a young  child. 

In  that  study,  75  five-  and  six-year- 
olds  watched  a man  clean  a room.  At 
one  point,  the  man  picked  up  a doll  and 
cleaned  it.  Later,  an  interviewer  told 
some  of  the  children  she  thought  the 
man  had  been  playing  with  the  doll.  At 
first,  a fourth  of  the  children  agreed, 
but  by  insisting  on  her  point,  the  inter- 
viewer eventually  persuaded  all  but 
two  of  the  children. 

These  studies  are  being  cited  by 
defense  attorneys  seeking  to  discredit 
children's  testimony,  conplicating  cases 
where  there  is  little  physical  evidence 
to  back  up  the  child. 

Use  of  the  dolls  may  not  be  doomed, 
however.  Some  critics  suggest  the 
fxoblems  with  dolls  depend  on  how 
they  are  used.  Interviewers  sometimes 
show  children  the  dolls  before  they 
have  mentioned  sexual  activity,  they 
say,  possibly  leading  them  to  falsely 
report  abuse 

They  cite  a study  that  suggests  the 
dolls  themselves  rarely  are  enough  to 
cause  a child  to  fabricate  a tale  of 
abuse.  TTie  study,  reported  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Academy  of  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,  said  that 
of  223  children  with  no  known  histo- 
ries of  sexual  abuse,  just  6 percent 
played  with  anatomically  correct  dolls 
in  a way  suggesting  sexual  activity 
This  research  has  led  some  to  con- 
clude the  dolls  are  not  overly  sugges- 
tive to  young  children,  but  arc  useful  in 


assessing  exposure  to  sexual  activity. 

Alternative  being  tested 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Development  is  studying  a differ- 
ent method  for  questioning  children 
called  “statement  validity  analysis." 

This  method,  widely  u.sed  in  Ger- 
many and  Sweden,  involves  trained 
interviewers  asking  children  to  tell 
them  what  happenedwithout  posing 
any  leading  or  suggestive  questions. 

The  child’s  answers  are  then  ana- 
lyzed for  19  types  of  clues  as  to  their 
truthfulness.  For  example,  the  pres- 
ence of  vivid  details  is  coasidered  an 
indication  that  the  account  is  honest 
because  fabricated  stories  often  lack  a 
realistic  context. 


And  in  the  category  of  most-stolen 
car  in  the  United  Siate.s,  the  winner  is; 
the  1986  Chevrolet  Camaro. 

Topping  the  list  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year,  the  ’ 86  Camaro  i s among 
16  General  Motors  cars  reported  by 
CCC  Information  Services  Iik  . of  Chi- 
cago, an  insurance  valuation  company, 
as  the  20  most  ofien  stolen  cars  for 
1990, 

With  1 .267  cars  stolen  in  1990.  (he 
'86  Camaro  lopped  the  No.  2 favonic, 
the  1984  Oldsmobile  Cutlass  Supreme, 
with  991,  and  No.  3.  the  1987  Chevrolet 
Camaro,  with  969. 

The  only  foreign  car  to  make  the 
Top  10  came  in  at  No.  4,  the  1988 
Hyundai  Excel  GL.  with  840  npped  off 
last  year. 

William  Green,  CCC's  vice  presi- 
dent for  valuation  services,  said  cars 


Todetermme  how  welt  this  method 
works,  investigators  in  Kansas  City, 
Phoenix,  New  Orleans  and  Marion 
County.  Fla.,  are  being  trained  in  the 
technique.  Interviews  with  children 
from  these  areas  will  be  taped  and  sent 
to  scorers  in  other  cities,  who  will 
evaluate  the  children’s  truthfulness. 
The  evaluations  will  be  compared  to 
the  outcome  of  the  case  in  court  to  see 
whether  there  is  a correlation  between 
determinations  that  a child  is  telling 
the  truth  and  oonvictioas  in  those  cases. 

Early  results  have  been  positive, 
researchers  rqxirt. 

Critics  of  this  method,  however, 
say  that  it  may  not  elicit  the  truth  from 
a child  because  many  youngsters  don’t 
Continued  on  Page  7 


arc  more  likely  to  be  stolen  for  spare 
parts  than  fix  joyrides.  He  told  the 
Associated  Press.  “Where  tlie  car  itself 
isn't  terribly  exciting  or  high  in  resale 
value,  then  it  would  lend  to  mean  that 
there  is  a demand  for  the  parts." 

Rounding  out  the  Top  10  li.st  for 
1990  were  the  ’85  and  ’84  Camaros, 
with  809  and  808  stolen,  respectively; 
'84  Buick  Regal,  748;  '87  Pontiac 
Firebird.  732,  '85  Cutlass  Supreme. 
717.  and  ’86  Firebird.  707. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  car  most  often 
stolen  wa.s  the  1988  Mustang  GT.  which 
ranked  42nd;  the  most-stolen  Chrysler 
Corp.  vehicle  was  the  '88  Jeep  Chero- 
kee 4X4,  at  97.  More  cars  were 
stolen  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
stale,  with  3 percent  of  all  reports  made 
to  CCC.  followed  by  California,  Texas, 
New  Jersey  and  Illinois. 


Bad  news  for  GM:  when 
you're  hot,  you're  hot 
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For  violence  against  women, 
ifs  in  the  company  you  keep 


LEN  Update: 


Violence  against  women  tends  to 
be  very  different  from  that  directed  at 
men.  according  to  the  latest  report 
from  the  Justice  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics. 

Women,  who  represent  a larger 
percentage  of  violent  cnme  victims 
than  ever  before,  arc  six  times  more 
likely  than  men  to  be  attacked  by  some- 
one they  know,  the  study  shows. 

Of  violence  against  women.  25 
percent  is  comrruttcd  by  farruly  mem- 
bers or  men  the  women  have  dated, 
compared  to  4 percent  for  men. 

Most  of  the  violence  against  women 
by  intimates  comes  in  the  form  of 
attacks  with  weapons,  beatings  cr  threats. 
In  23  percent  of  these  cases,  the  attack 
was  serious  enough  that  the  victim 
requued  medical  attention,  compared 
to  only  13  percent  in  cases  where  the 
attacker  was  not  an  intimate. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  about 
women  reporting  violence  by  intimates, 
the  survey  found  that  women  victim- 
ized by  someone  they  knew  were  as 
likely  to  report  the  crime  to  police  as 
were  those  anacked  by  strangers. 

The  study  also  found  that  while  the 
rale  of  violent  crime  against  men  de- 
creased about  20  percent  between  1973 
and  1987.  the  rate  of  violence  against 
women  stayed  about  the  same 

In  1987,  about  4 million  men  and 
2.5  million  women  were  victims  of 
violent  crime,  defined  as  robbery,  as- 
sault or  rape. 

“Women  have  tradmonally  iKit  been 
victimized  by  crime  as  much  as  men. 
but  the  trend  is  that  the  men's  rates  are 
coming  down  closer  to  the  women’s," 
Caroline  Wolf  Harlow,  the  study's 
author,  told  the  New  York  Times  “Bui 


the  main  lesson  of  the  study  is  that 
violent  crime  against  womm  is  differ- 
ent than  crime  against  men  because 
it's  SIX  times  as  likely  to  be  committed 
by  their  intimates.'' 

Rape  Data  Questioned 

One  finding  in  the  BJS  report  has 
generated  some  controversy.  The  re- 
port, which  is  based  on  interviews  with 
at  least  49,000  households  and  includes 
both  crimes  reponed  to  police  and 
some  not  reported,  found  that  the  rate 
of  rapes  and  attempted  rapes  decreased 
during  the  15  years  studied,  from  1.9 
per  1,000  people  12  or  older  in  1973  to 
1.3  per  l.OOOin  1987 

Those  figures  contradict  both  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  crime 
statistics  and  convcnuonal  wisdom  about 
the  incidence  of  rape. 

FBI  statistics  on  the  numbers  of 
rapes  reported  to  police  show  that  rape 
has  nsen  steadily  since  1973  and  was 
the  fastest  growing  cnme  in  the  first 
half  of  1990. 

The  two  studies  may  diffw  because 
the  BJS  figures  are  based  on  inter- 
views that  include  both  reported  and 
unreported  crimes,  while  the  FBI  sta- 
tistics include  only  rapes  reported  to 
police.  Some  say  the  BJS  report  may 
be  misleading  because  even  though  a 
large  number  of  households  was  inter- 
viewed, the  incidence  of  rape  is  low 
enough  that  the  sampling  may  not  have 
been  representative  for  that  cnme. 

Susan  Brownmiller,  who  wrote  a 
leading  book  about  rape  titled  “Against 
Our  Will,*'  said  she  is  convinced  the 
BJS  numbers  are  wrong.  “I  don't  know 
anything  about  those  particular  statis- 
tics, but  . it's  absolutely  not  true  that 


rapes  have  been  decreasing  in  num- 
ber ’’ 

Senate  Action  Proposed 

Growing  evidence  of  violence 
against  women  by  the  men  in  their 
lives  has  generated  concern  in  several 
areas.  One  of  the  most  significant  re- 
sponses is  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  R.  BidenJr.  (D  -[>el.). 

Biden's  proposal  would  provide  S300 
million  to  help  the  criminal  justice 
system  battle  violent  crimes  against 
women.  It  also  would  increase  financ- 
ing for  shelters  for  battered  women, 
provide  funds  for  college  rape  preven- 
tion programs  and  increase  penalties 
for  sex  crimes  involving  Federal  vio- 
lations. 

“Today,  it  is  easier  to  convict  a car 
thiefthan  a rapist,"  Bidcn  said.  “Police 
officers  are  more  likely  to  arrest  a man 
for  parking  tickets  than  for  beating  his 
wife  and  lawyers  still  put  victims  of 
vicious  assaults  on  the  stand  to  ask 
what  clothes  they  were  wearing  at  the 
time  of  the  attack.  This  bill  would 
begin  to  remedy  these  types  of  prob- 
lems." 

Lois  Reckitt,  who  heads  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women's 
Committee  on  Violence  Against 
Women,  said  the  roots  of  violence 
against  women  run  deep.  “The  overall 
issue  is  that  men  have  so  much  more 
power  than  women,  physically,  politi- 
cally and  economically."  she  said. 
"In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it's  men 
who  use  violence  against  men  or  against 
women,  to  solve  problems.  That  is  a 
result  of  our  society  and  how  we  raise 
our  kids,  and  that's  what  we  need  to 
address  " 


Capitola  idea:  Wheelchairs  prove 
no  obstacle  to  code  enforcement 


The  Police  Department  in  Capitola, 
Calif.,  has  earned  an  unusual  reputa- 
tion — for  hinng  officers  who  are 
confined  to  wheelchairs 

Three  of  the  city's  current  code- 
enforcement officers  are  in  wheelchairs, 
the  latest  in  a senes  of  wheelchair- 
bound  officers  the  department  has  hired 
over  the  past  five  years, 

Capitola  didn't  set  out  to  hired  dis- 
obled  officers,  but  when  theciiy  put  up 
parking  meters  m 1986.  the  police  chief 
askex!  ‘fficials  at  a nearby  college  to 
supply  part -time  employees  for  enforce- 
ment duty.  CabrilloCollege  sent  appli- 
cants who  were  in  wheelchairs,  and  the 
department  hired  them 

Thedepartment  and  its  new  officers 
found  that  their  being  confined  to 
wheelchairs  didn't  interfere  with  their 
work,  so  Capitola  has  hired  people  in 
wheelchairs  for  the  job  ever  since. 
“We  have  a job  that  people  who 


happen  to  be  confined  to  wheelchairs 
can  do  and  we  don't  mind  hiring  them." 
City  Manager  Stephen  Burrell  ex- 
plained. 

That  attitude  led  Capitola  to  be- 
come what  may  be  the  only  city  in  the 
country  that  makes  a practice  of  hiring 
people  in  wheelchairs  for  code-enforce- 
ment work.  But  Burrell  said  city  offi- 
cials didn't  worry  much  about  the  pol- 
icy being  unusual.  “We  noticed  that 
other  cities  didn't  do  it.  but  that  didn't 
mean  much  tous.  We  like  todo  innova- 
tive things  here  " 

Burrell  said  Capitola.  which  is  on 
Monterey  Bay  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  is 
well  suited  for  people  in  wheelchau^. 
with  fewer  crowded  streets  and  side- 
walks than  East  Coast  cities,  more 
temperate  weather  and  curb  cuts  that 
make  maneuvenng  a wheelchair  eas- 
ier. “So  much  of  what  is  the  norm  here 
is  different  elsewhere,"  he  said. 
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For  Oscar  Valdez,  whose  legs  were 
paralyzed  in  a shooting  incident  when 
he  was  19.  Capitola's  wilhngness  to 
hue  peojrfe  in  wheelchairs  presented  an 
opportunity  he  couldn’t  find  anywhere 
else 

After  training  for  an  electrorucs  job, 
Valdez  couldn’t  find  work.  He  heard 
that  Capitola  had  a history  of  hiring 
people  in  wheelchairs,  so  he  submitted 
an  application. 

“I  talked  to  a police  sergeant,  filled 
out  an  application,  did  an  iniervie\s. 
talked  lo  the  chief,  and  they  told  me  the 
same  day  that  I was  hired,"  Valdez  told 
a reporter  for  Knight-Ridder  News 
Service.  "It  surpnsed  me  to  hear  some- 
thing like  that  I'd  gone  to  so  many 
interviews.  I thought  it  would  jast  be 
another  one.” 

Valdez  said  propelling  himself 
around  the  city  streets  all  day  was  tough 
at  first  “Myfirstday.afterfourhours, 
I thought  I'd  pass  out.  But  I built  up  my 
endurance  " 

The  busiest  time  for  the  officers  is 
the  summer  One  of  California’s  first 
resort  cities.  Capitola’s  population  of 
10.000  triples  during  the  summer  when 
sun- worshipping  bcachgoets  stream  into 
the  city. 

Like  drivers  everywhere,  those  in 
Capitola  who  receive  parking  tickets 
aren’t  always  happy  about  it.  and  Val- 
dez said  being  in  a wheelchair  doesn't 
spare  himtheiranger  “The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  they  find  different  words  to 
use  on  people  who  aren't  walking.  Tlicy 
call  us  cripples," 


Some  Fla.  PD's 
shelve  radar  units 


Several  Florida  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  shelved  their  traffic 
radar  units  or  curtailed  their  use  as 
they  await  more  definitive  answers 
on  whether  exposure  to  the  devices' 
luw-level  microwave  radiation  and 
electromagnetic  fields  could  be 
linked  to  the  development  of  cancer 
in  some  traffic  officers. 

In  mid-January,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Police  Department  became  the 
first  police  agency  m the  country  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments, after  a two- pan  series  in  LEN 
by  an  Ohio  state  trooper  raised  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  the  devices. 

Rai^,  Sometimes  Fatal  Cancers 
The  trooper,  Gary  Poynter.  who 
has  researched  the  issue  for  the  past 
several  years,  suggested  a connec- 
tion between  the  radar  uiuts'  electro- 
magnetic and  rrucrowave  radiation 
and  the  development  of  extremely 
rare  — and  sometimes  fatal  — can- 
cers in  law  enforcement  officers  who 
used  the  devices.  The  eye  cancers, 
melanomas  and  lymphomas  appear- 
ing in  officers  often  corresponded  to 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  exposed  to 
the  radar  antennas'  beams  [See  LEN, 
Nov.  15. 1990;  Nov.  30,  1990.] 

“I  have  517  officers  and  I care 
about  every  one  of  them."  said  St. 

’7'/n  just  not 
comfortable  that 
it's  safe  for  my 
people  to  use." 

— St.  Petersburg,  Ra.. 
Chief  Ernest  Curtslinger 


Petersburg  Pobce  Chief  Ernest  “Cun" 
Curtslinger.  “and  I’m  not  going  to 
put  them  in  jeopardy  if  there’s  any 
chance  of  that  happeiung  I’m  just 
not  comfortable  that  it's  safe  for  my 
people  to  use." 

Curtslinger  said  that  one  St.  Pe- 
tersburg police  officer  developed  a 
rare  form  of  melanoma  on  his  eyelid 
last  June,  which  has  since  been  sur- 
gically removed — and  “he  seems  to 
think  it  was  related  to  the  use  of  the 
radar.  Of  course,  we  can’t  say  yes  or 
no  " The  officer  has  returned  to  duty . 
he  added. 

Curtslinger  told  LEN  that  the  de- 
partment's 14  radar  units  will  remain 
off  the  streets  until  he  receives  de- 
firutive  information  imjving  that  the 
devices  are  safe  He  characterized 
the  information  that  the  department 
has  been  able  to  gather  thus  far  as  a 
“mixed  bag  “ Ironically,  he  said, 
officers  are  issuing  more  traffic  cita- 
tions without  radar  than  they  did 
before  the  units  were  shelved. 

Curtslinger  said  the  agency  has 
made  formal  requests  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Honda,  the  National 
Insiitue  of  Justice,  and  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  to  look 
into  the  issue  Earlier,  it  had  asked 
the  NatiCMial  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  and  the  Honda  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Safety  for  evalu- 
ations about  the  safety  of  traffic  radar. 

Following  St.  Petersberg’s  lead, 
several  otha  Horida  police  agencies 
this  month  discontinued  or  curtailed 
the  use  of  traffic  radar  devices,  in- 
^eluding  the  Clearwater.  Dunedin, 


Largo.  Lakeland  and  Tampa  police 
departmenls,  and  the  sheriffs  de-  | 
panments  in  Pinellas.  Hernando  ai>d  ! 
Hillsborough  counties  "If  this  is 
determined  not  to  be  a safety  hazard, 
then  I'm  sure  we'll  go  right  back  to 
radar."  said  Maj.  Don  Jones  of  the 
Lakeland  Police  Department. 

FHP  Officials  Seen  as  Insensitive 
Pal  Saniangelo,  the  president  of 
the  Horida  Police  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation’s Horida  Highway  Patrol 
chapiM’.  which  represents  1,500 
troopers,  said  his  organization  is  also 
trying  to  gather  information  about 
the  possible  hazards.  He  said  he 
knows  of  at  least  two  Horida  troop- 
ers who  have  been  stneken  with 
melanoma  and  eye  cancer  The 
trooper  diagnosed  with  skin  cancer 
requested  permission  to  remove  the 
radar  unit  from  his  vehicle,  but  was 
rebuffed  by  supenors,  Saniangelo 
claimed.  “They’re  com|rfetcly  insen- 
sitive to  the  situation."  he  told  LEN. 
noting  that  officials  have  adopted  a 
“wait-and-see  attmide  " 

“I  feel  that  officer  safety  should 
take  precedence  over  revenue  These 
radar  units  are  a great  revenue  pro- 
ducer for  the  counties  . My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  they  should  take 
them  off  the  shelf  until  somebody 
can  prove  that  they're  not  a health 
hazard,"  Saniangelo  said.  Besides, 
he  added,  many  troopers  don't  feel 
that  the  devices  are  a necessary  tool 
for  traffic  enforcemem. 

The  Tampa  Police  Deparuoem 
also  discontinued  the  use  of  traffic 
radar,  bui  a police  official  there  indi- 
cated that  the  move  was  only  tempo- 
rary. Deputy  Chief  J.A.  Stallings 
made  the  decision  to  lake  the  units 
off  the  street  shortly  after  the  action 
taken  by  St.  Petersburg  police,  said 
traffic  Sgt.  George  Peterson.  “We'll 
probably  go  back  to  using  them 
soon  . . We’re  sunounded  by  things 
that  emit  radiation  that  well  exceeds 
what  these  radar  units  put  out.  So  we 
don’t  feel  like  it  going  lo  be  a detn- 
menttoour  officers  Until  such  time 
as  [safety  hazards]  can  be  proven, 
we’re  going  to  go  on  [using]  ours." 
^d  Peterson.  “From  all  the  informa- 
tion that's  been  sent  to  us.  we  think 
they’re  safe  ” 

Nor  has  the  agency  which  uses 
traffic  radar  more  widely  than  any 
other  law  enforcemem  agency  in  the 
state  — the  Honda  Highway  Patrol 

— seen  any  reason  to  discontinue 
using  the  800  radar  devices  it  cur- 
rently has  in  the  field  Maj  Mike 
Boles  told  LEN  that  the  agency  has 
received  no  reports  from  troopers  ol 
illnesses  assoaated  with  the  use  of 
traffic  radar  “Our  policy  has  not 
changed  as  fer  as  radar  use.  We 
look  the  posinens  of  a lot  of  agenaes 

— to  seek  additional  information 
However,  we  have  not  altered  policy 
as  a result  [of  the  controversy]."  he 
said. 

Those  agencies  that  have  sus- 
pended the  use  of  radar  for  traffic 
enforcement  are  utilizing  aircraft. 
iTOCorcycles  fitted  with  radar  devices 

— which  are  said  to  be  no*  as  danger- 
ous when  they  are  not  enclosed,  as  m 
an  automobile  — simple  observa- 
tion techniques  and  Vascar  devices 
to  clock  and  nab  speeders. 
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People  and  Places 


NEVER-BEFORE  SCENE:  A photo  taken  by  a video  camera  mounted  in  DarreU  Lunsford’s 
patrol  car  shows  the  Texas  constable  just  before  he  was  killed  Jan.  23  by  the  occupants  of  a car 
he  had  stopped.  (See  story  at  left.)  (Wide  World  Photo) 


Death 

watch 

It's  said  (he  camera's  eye  never 
blinks,  and  so  it  was  with  a dashboard- 
mounted  video  camera  that  last  month 
recorded  (he  fatal  beating  and  stabbing 
of  a Texas  constable  by  three  men  he 
had  pulled  over  in  a traffic  stop.  The 
V ideotape  made  by  the  camera  allowed 
state  authorities  to  apprehend  two  of 
the  suspects  wanted  in  (he  murder 

Darrell  El  Lunsford,  a Nacogdo- 
ches County  constable,  had  apparently 
turned  on  the  camera,  which  is  used  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide 
to  record  drunken-dnving  arrests,  when 
he  stopped  a weaving  car  carrying 
three  men  on  U.S.  Highway  59  near 
Gamson  early  on  the  morning  of  Jan. 
23.  The  resulting  tape  showed  Luns- 
ford, who  had  been  a constable  since 
1983.  being  beaten  and  kicked  by  the 
trio,  one  of  whom  fatally  stabbed  him. 

Lunsford  was  also  wearing  a wire- 
less microphone  that  transmitted  the 
sounds  of  the  conhrintation  to  a tape 
recorder  in  his  patrol  car.  providing 
the  sndeoti^ie  with  a grisly  soundtrack 

Buddy  Stanaland.  a chief  deputy 
of  the  Nacogdoches  County  constabu- 
lary who  vwked  with  Lunsford  for  six 
years,  said  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
about  30  minutes  after  the  incident, 
and  found  (he  video  camera  still  tap- 
ing. He  immediately  rewound  the  tape, 
played  it  on  the  camera's  monitor, 
then  made  a duplicate  copy. 

'There  was  enough  illumination 
when  the  tape  was  rolling  to  get  ex- 
tremely clear  pictures  of  these  people. - 
mill  David  W'ells,  aspokesman  for  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
“We  knew  the  color  of  their  clothes. 
We  could  even  tell  about  what  ages 
they  were." 

The  tape,  with  its  “very  sharp,  very 
detailed'  images  of  the  suspects,  was 
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played  at  the  local  police  station  through- 
out the  morrung  for  local  deputies  and 
area  law  enforoemenl  officers  who  came 
to  Nacogdoches  County  to  join  the 
manhunt  for  Lunsford's  killers.  Wells 
said.  The  suspects'  car  was  found 
abandoned  less  than  a mile  from  Gar- 
rison. an  East  Texas  town  of  1,000 
people  located  150  miles  north  of 
Houston,  as  more  than  250  officers 
combed  pine  forests,  manned  road- 
blocks and  searched  buildings  on  (amts 
and  in  nearby  totvns  to  snare  the  sus- 
pects. 

Authorities  arrested  Reynaldo 
Sambrano  Villareal.  24.  on  the  after- 
noon of  Lunsford's  murder  as  he  walked 
along  a road  about  five  miles  from  (he 
slay  scene.  The  Edinburg  resident  was 
charged  with  capital  murder.  His  30- 
year-old  brother.  Baldmiar,  also  of 
Edinburg,  was  arrested  the  following 
day  and  also  charged  with  capital  nuder. 
Both  men  are  being  held  without  bond 
in  the  Nacogdoches  County  Jail.  A 
third  suspect,  a Hispanic  man  in  his 
eariy  20’s.  was  sail  being  sought,  police 
said. 

Wells  said  it  was  the  fust  case  he 
recalled  m which  a violent  crime  had 
been  inadvertently  recorded  by  an 
officer's  video  camera  during  a traffic 
slop 

War 

claims 

One  of  the  first  lives  claimed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  was  that  of  an  under- 
cover drug  enforcement  agent. 

Maj.  Eugene  McCarthy  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  who  was  killed 
in  action  in  Saudi  Arabia,  was  a special 
agent  for  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  no  newcomer  to 
danger.  As  a drug  agent  he  had  volun- 
teered to  work  in  a hazardous  area  of 
Peru  where  much  of  the  world's  coca 
leaf  is  grown. 

Robert  A.  Bryden.  head  of  the  DEA 
office  in  New  York,  said  that  in  both 
civilian  and  military  life,  the  35-year- 
old  McCarthy  “devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  this  country  . He  did  all  of  that 
to  the  extreme. ~ 

McCarthy  was  voted  outstanding 
student  by  the  DEA  staff  during  his 
basic  training  in  1988.  He  was  called  to 
active  duty  with  the  Marine  Reserves 
last  September  and  was  killed  when  his 
helicopter  gunship  crashed  while  on 
an  escort  mission. 

"He  will  be  missed."  Bryden  said, 

Full  speed 
ahead 

When  Olympic  track  star  Ben 
Johnson  returned  from  his  two-year 
suspension  for  steroid  use  to  compete 
in  Hamilton.  Ontario,  in  January,  he 
found  the  law  was  after  him  — in  the 
person  of  Daron  Council,  a former 
Auburn  University  sprinter  who  is  now 
a deputy  sheriff  in  Gainesville,  Ra. 

Council  won  the  meet,  beating 
Johnson  on  his  first  time  out.  Johnson 
later  lost  his  second  outing  as  well. 

Council,  a 26-year-oId  drug-aware- 
ness officer  who  works  with  high-nsk 
children,  has  mixed  feelings  about 
Johnson's  high  profile.  He  said  he 
regrets  that  the  publicity  Johnson 
generated  “tells  younger  people  that 
it's  OK  to  do  something  wrong,  that 
it'll  pay  off  in  the  long  run."  Johnson's 


troubles,  combined  with  the  recent 
drunken-driving  anest  of  track  sensa- 
tion Carl  Lewis,  leads  Council  to  hope 
he'll  be  a good  role  model  for  children. 

But  Council  is  not  without  sympa- 
thy for  Johnson.  Johnson's  losses  in 
his  return  to  competition  “just  show 
that  he's  human  now;  he  wasn't  human 
before,  . . Council  told  New  York 
Newsday.  “I  think  that  everybody  makes 
a mistake,  and  I know  from  my  job.  as 
a law  enforcement  agent,  that  a lot  of 
people  clean  up  their  act." 

He  also  noted  that  big  names  help 
the  games.  “I  was  hoping  (Johnson] 
would  run  really  well  and  win  a lot  of 
races,  and  keep  people  interested  in 
track  and  field,"  Council  said. 

Serious 

clowning 

During  the  fiist  weeks  of  (he  Persian 
Gulf  war,  when  Israeli  citizens  spent 
tense  nights  inside  sealed  rooms  while 
air  raid  sirens  wailed.  New  York  City 
police  officer  Mike  Fandal  worried 
about  the  children. 

So  he  decided  to  do  something.  With 
1 4 years  of  experience  entertaining  as  a 
clown  at  children's  parties,  he  thought 
he  might  be  able  to  take  the  kids'  minds 
off  the  war  for  a while. 

He  paid  his  own  way  to  Israel  and 
spent  a week  performing  for  children  in 
and  around  Haifa  and  Jerusalem. 
“There's  a lot  of  fear  and  stress  among 
Israeli  kids."  he  told  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  They  can’t  go  to  school 
and  every  siren  makes  it  worse.  All  I’m 
doing  is  fitting  fe^  with  fun." 

That  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  might  have 
sounded.  Not  only  did  security  guards 
at  the  airport  confiscate  his  toy  hand- 
cuffs. the  children  in  Israel  weren't 
quite  sure  whai  to  make  of  the  character 
with  the  red  rubber  nose,  oversized 
polka  dot  tie  and  painted  shoes. 

"Do  not  worry,  Michael,"  the  direc- 
tor of  a community  center  told  him 
when  the  children  greeted  his  grand 
entrance  with  stony  silence.  “It  is  only 
that  they  have  never  seen  a clown  be- 
fore." 

After  a few  routines  with  soap 
bubbles,  ribbons  and  balloons,  he  made 
converts  out  of  all  of  them.  “I've  worked 


tougher  crowds,"  he  said  later,  "but 
they  usually  involved  arrests." 

Fandal,  an  18-year  veteran  who 
works  a security  detail  at  the  Police 
Academy,  said  he  got  into  clowning 
because  he  liked  comedy  and  took  a 
course  in  clowning.  Shortly  after  he 
began,  the  combination  of  his  vocation 
wd  avocation  led  to  an  appearance  on 
the  television  show.  “What's  My 
Line?". 

In  addition  to  his  concern  for  the 
children,  he  said  he  decided  to  go  to 
Israel  because  “I 'm  Jewish  and  it  seemed 
the  time  to  show  where  I stand  " 

There  goes 
the  judge 

New  Mexico  State  Police  at  the 
Raton  substation  have  begun  taking 
advantage  of  a new  law  that  allows 
them  to  excuse  a magistrate  from  their 
traffic  citation  cases. 

State  police  representatives  confirm 
that  they  began  barring  Magistrate 
Herbert  Blakely  from  their  cases  in 
Oecembo',  but  have  not  disclosed  why. 

Blakely,  who  is  (he  only  magistrate 
in  Union  County,  said  he  doesn't  know 
why  police  have  excused  him  and  said 
the  policy  increases  the  burden  on  the 
court.  Any  slate  police  traffic  cases  that 
go  to  court  in  his  area  will  be  heard  by 
another  magistrate,  who  must  travel  at 
least  80  miles  to  reach  Oayton,  where 
he  sits. 

A state  law  that  took  effect  last 
Septemba  says  that  any  party  to  a crimi- 
nal proceeding  can  file  a notice  of 
excusal,  ending  the  magistrate's  juris- 
diction over  the  case.  It  does  not  require 
the  party  to  disclose  a reason. 

Lieut.  William  Kuehl,  commander 
of  the  Raton  substation,  said  the  policy 
of  excusing  Blakely  was  established 
by  him  and  his  supervisors,  but  de- 
clined to  discuss  their  reasons. 

“But  our  decision  to  do  this  in  no 
way  implies  or  infers  that  there  is  any 
wrongdoing  on  the  pan  of  Judge 
Blakely,"  he  said. 

Blakely,  who  said  he  had  “excellent 
rapport"  with  two  state  police  officers 
stationed  in  Gayton,  handles  about  ISO 
state  police  traffic  cases  a year.  He  said 
he  has  occasionally  dismissed  a case 


brought  by  officers  from  the  Raton 
area  “because  the  citation  vras  flawed 
on  the  face,  and  there  were  not  enough 
essential  facts  to  justify  a legal  stop." 

He  told  (he  Albuquerque  Journal  he 
believes  some  highway  stops  are  made 
without  probable  cause,  but  did  not  say 
whether  he  thought  that  position  was 
responsible  for  the  troopers'  actions. 

The  magistrate  said  he  has  handled 
several  hundred  state  police  traffic  cases 
since  taking  office  in  1987,  with  about 
1 percent  of  those  cases  requiring  court 

appearances. 

He  will  continue  to  handle  traffic 
cases  involving  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Into  the 
sunset 

When  Montgomery  County,  Ala., 
Shenff  Mac  Sim  Butler  retired  in  Janu- 
ary after  36  years  of  service,  his  co- 
workers and  friends  decided  to  let  the 
good  times  roil.  As  a retirement  gift, 
they  gave  him  the  county's  pale  blue 
Chevrolet  Suburban  he'd  driven  for 
several  years. 

“When  a man's  been  sheriff  for  36 
years,  he  deserves  more  than  a wri.st- 
watch,"  said  Capt.  Wayne  Ward,  who 
helped  mastermind  Uie  tribute  to  his 
boss. 

Butler's  response  to  the  large  pres- 
ent was  one  of  surprise  and  humility.  “I 
didn't  expect  this."  he  said,  "I  wasn't 
worth  it,  but  I liked  it." 

Nearly  1 ,000  of  Butler's  friends  and 
colleagues  gathered  at  a surprise  barbe- 
cue tribute  where  the  vehicle  was  pire- 
sented.  It  was  paid  for  entirely  with 
donations,  according  to  Capt.  Dan 
Jones,  who  succeeded  Butler  as  sher- 
ifT.  Butler  had  tried  to  buy  the  Suburban 
from  the  county  commission,  but  his 
deputies  had  thwarted  hi.s  efforts  as  part 
of  the  sur^se. 

The  party  also  included  a musical 
tribute  to  the  sheriff  from  three  of  his 
children.  They  sang,  “Oh  Mac  Sim,  we 
love  you,  yes  indeed  we  do.  You  are 
sheriff  in  our  eyes  nowand  forever  it's 
true. . . Now  we  all  want  Mac  to  take  it 
easy  now,  relax  and  hunt  and  fish;  and 
drive  his  new  Suburban  around,  and  do 
anything  he  might  wish." 
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Iron  Curtain  call: 


Tough  times  for  law  & order  in  USSR 


The  crumbling  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion’s economy  and  political  system  has 
had  a host  of  ramifications,  most  of 
them  bad  for  law  enforcement.  Elhruc 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

nvalhes  have  resurfaced  in  several 
Soviet  repubUcs.  with  vimially  open 
warfare  resulting  in  hundreds  of  deaths. 
Shortages  of  food  and  other  necessities 
have  led  to  ninpant  black  marketeering 
and  disorder  in  the  streets.  Dlegal  fire- 
arms have  proliferated;  some  estiirtates 
of  their  number  go  as  high  as  3.6  mil- 
lion. 

Organized  criminals  are  enjoying 
boom  times  with  easy  pickings  for 
extortion.bnbery,  drug  sales  and  pros- 
titution. To  make  matters  worse  for  law 
and  order.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s 
glasnost  and  perestroika  reforms  have 
eitded  the  fear  of  the  police  that  kept 
Soviet  people  cowed  for  generations. 
Gilbert  & Sullivan  might  have  been 
thinking  of  Soviet  cops  when  they  sang. 


"A  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a happy  one  " 

In  December,  Gorbachev  signaled  a 
tougher  response  to  the  daunting  prob- 
lems of  corruption  and  black  markei- 
eenng  that  have  accompanied  the  coun- 
try’s halting  transition  to  a market 
economy.  He  named  Boris  K.  Pugo.  the 
Communist  Party's  anti-comiption 
chief  and  a veteran  of  eight  years  in  the 
KGB,  to  head  the  Interior  Ministry, 
which  runs  the  nation's  police  forces. 
Pugo’s  chief  deputy  is  Boris  V.  Gro- 
mov, a celebrated  Army  general  who 
supervised  the  successful  retreat  from 
the  war  in  Afghanistan. 

At  the  same  time,  Gorbachev  called 
fOT  revival  of  workw  vigilante  commit- 
tees to  keep  watch  on  local  state  gro- 
cery stores  and  stem  the  diversion  of 
scarce  goods  into  black  markets  that  the 
average  Soviet  citizen  cannot  afford. 
The  state  stores  offer  lower,  subsidized 
prices,  but  increasingly,  they  have  bare 
shelves  and  long  lines  of  unhappy  shop- 
pers while  nearby  pri  v ate  markets  have 
abundant  goods  at  prices  two  to  three 
times  higher. 

Whether  the  reshuffling  of  the  Inte- 


nor Ministry’s  high  command  and  the 
rebirth  of  vigilante  commiiiees  will  have 
much  effect  on  the  staggering  economy 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  has  been  no 
announcement  that  more  police  will  be 
hired  (the  numberofSoviei  police  offi- 
cers is  still  a state  secret  despite 
glasnost).  so  unless  Gorbachev  restores 
the  all-powerful  police  state,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  the  force  will  be  able  to 
exert  enough  control  over  corruption 
and  black  marketing  to  stabilize  pnees 
of  basic  goods. 

Typical  of  the  comiTuxlitiesinshort 
supply  is  vodka,  a staple  for  millions  of 
Soviet  men.  Five  years  ago.  Gorbachev 
instituted  a temperance  campaign  on 
grounds  that  Uquor  had  bad  effects  on 
the  national  economy  as  well  as  on 
health.  Distillenes  and  brewenes  were 
shut  down  and  vineyanls  were  uprooted. 
Today  the  state  liquor  stores  can't  meet 
the  demand  for  strong  drink.  Vodka  has 
an  official  pnee  lag  of  10  rubles  a half- 
liter,  but  it  is  rarely  in  stock  at  state 
stores.  Drinkers  must  pay  25  rubles  — 
more  than  a day's  wage  for  the  average 
worker  — on  the  black  market. 


Not  surprisingly,  bootleg  liquor  — 
notably  a concoction  called  samogen, 
which  is  distilled  from  potato  ma.sh  — 
has  become  popular  Moscow's  deputy 
police  chief.  Lev  P Belyansky,  has 
proposed  legalizing  bootleg  booze  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  black-market  liq- 
uor. 

Organized  gangs  of  criminals  are 
thriving,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 
In  December.  Commersant.  the  Soviet 
Union’s  major  business  newspaper, 
reported  that  eight  gangs,  called  “bn- 
gades."  controlled  the  rackets  in 
Moscow.  The  brigades  are  into  narcot- 
ics, gambling,  prostitution,  extortion 
and  protection  rackets,  second-hand  car 
sales,  and  the  new  video  halls  where 
Muscovites  can  view  the  latest  pornog- 
raphy The  newspaper  said  the  bngades 
also  corrupt  the  police  and  have  begun 
to  launder  illicit  profits  through  legiti- 
mate businesses. 

The  Moscow  brigades  were  esti- 
mated to  have  6.000  members  By 
comparison,  the  strength  of  the  five 
Mafia  families  operating  in  the  New 
York  City  area  IS  believed  lobe  i,2(X) 


Three  or  four  bngadc  members  have 
been  shot  in  battles  over  turf,  but 
Moscow's  gang  wars  can't  match  our 
gun-lotuig  drug  gangs  for  feroaty  That 
IS  not  for  lack  of  firepower,  however 
Guns  are  readily  available  in  big  cities. 
In  October.  Komsomolskaya  Pravda. 
the  Communist  youth  newspaper,  of- 
fered to  buy  illegal  flreaims  without 
revealing  the  names  of  sellers  Black 
marketeers  promptly  offered  “whole 
arsenals  of  various  types  of  modern 
weapons,"  the  newspaper  said,  includ- 
ing hand  grenades  and  launchers,  heavy 
machine  guns,  and  portable  anti-tank 
launchers  “Our  impression  Ls  the  coun- 
try is  armed  to  the  teeth,”  the  corre- 
spondent wrote. 

(Ordwuv  P.  Burden  w president  of 
the  Law  Enfonemeni  Assistance  Foun- 
dation anj  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes corresponJence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndhtuii  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
.1845.  Seymour  F Malkin.  etecuii\e 
director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article. ) 


Seeking  a middie  ground,  not  a kiiiing  ground: 


Spread  of  firearms  drawing  attention 


Continued  from  Page  1 

1(X),000  citizens  who  lawfully  own 

machine  guns. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
on  the  scope  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment since  1939,  when  it  upheld  Fed- 
eral restrictions  on  the  interstate  crans- 
ponation  of  unregisierd  fireums. 

Compromise  in  Georgia 

The  bill  now  before  the  Georgia 
legislature  represents  a middle  ground 
between  forces  who  support  stricter 
gun  controls  and  those  who  want  no 
controls. 

Backed  by  Senator  David  Scott  of 
Atlanta,  one  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's leading  gun  control  supporters. 


the  bill  is  modeled  alter  legislation 
that  went  into  effect  last  year  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  would  set  up  a system  where  gun 
shop  employees  would  be  required  to 
call  a central  data  bank  to  find  out 
whether  customers  have  crirrunal  rec- 
ords (hat  would  bar  the  purchase.  The 
background  check,  much  like  the  credit 
checks  already  made  by  many  stores, 
would  allow  police  to  stop  felons  from 
buying  guib  without  delaying  purchases 
by  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  bill  would  not  require  a “cool- 
ing ofT  period  supported  by  many 
gun  control  advocates  to  cut  down  on 
impulsive  shootings.  The  NRA  op- 
poses waiting  penods,  saying  they  place 


Connecticut  town  fears 
loss  of  resident  trooper 


Continued  from  Page  4 
ism  and  break-ms.'thereare  occasional 
incidences  of  violent  crime,  such  as 
two  rapes  in  recent  years.  Kirchberger 
and  others  worry  that  if  resident  troop- 
ers aren’t  kept  in  place,  crime  could  in- 
crease. 

Kent  is  especially  vulnerable  be- 
cause the  area  has  weekend  homes  for 
wealthy  New  Yorkers,  Kirchberger  said. 
“Without  a resident  trooper,  you  may 
sec  an  increase  incriminal  activity,  like 
burglars  may  see  that  Kent  isn’t  cov- 
ered." he  told  the  New  York  Times. 
"When  the  cat’s  away,  the  mice  will 
play.” 

Keith  J.  Stover,  a lobbyist  for  the 
Council  of  Small  Towns,  said  the  pro- 
posal simply  shifts  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  police  service  from  the  stale  to 
the  small  towns.  “This  is  just  transfer- 
ring the  cost  of  the  program  from  one 
budget  to  another  It  is  a crazy  sort  of 
suggestion."  he  said. 

Problems  Unique 

A consultant  who  helped  write  rec- 
ommendations on  cost-cutting  meas- 
ures for  Gov.  Lowell  P,  Wcicker  Jr 


said  reducing  state  police  coverage  is 
complicated  by  Connecticut’s  lack  of 
county  government  Philip  A. 
Richardson,  technical  director  of  the 
consulting  firm  Maximus,  said  that  in 
most  stales  police  protection  for  small 
towns  is  provided  by  county  govern- 
ment, but  (Connecticut  is  unique  in  that 
it  has  no  county  law  enforcement. 

Maryland  is  the  only  other  state 
with  a resident  trooper  program. 

The  plan’s  supporters  point  out  that 
30  towns  already  rely  on  the  regional 
barracks  and  say  some  rural  towns  are 
more  affluent  than  the  cities,  and  so 
able  to  afford  their  own  police. 

The  state  police,  who  supported 
plans  to  force  towns  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  lesideni  troopers,  have  not  taken 
a position  on  eliminating  the  program. 
Nicholas  A.  Cioffi  took  office  as  com- 
missioner for  the  Department  of  Public 
Safely  in  the  midst  of  the  debate 

At  least  one  legislator  is  interested 
in  a compromise.  Stale  Senator  Marie 
A Heibst  has  suggested  imposing  some 
restrictions  but  allowing  some  of  the 
slate’s  poorest  and  least  populated  areas 
to  keep  resident  troopers 


an  unfair  haidship  on  qualified  gun 
purchasers.The  Georgia  proposal's 
compromise  has  won  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  Gov  Zell  Miller 
and  Lieut.  Gov.  Pierre  Howard,  both 
support  the  measure 

“The  gun  problem  has  got  to  be 
uddressed,"  Howard  said.  This  plan 
“would  offer  a solution  that  both  sides 
could  accept.  I think  we  ought  to  give 
it  a chance  to  work." 

Michael  Williams  of  the  NRA  said 
his  group  does  not  oppose  the  checks. 
"We  don’t  have  a problem  with  an 
instajitaneous  background  check  as  long 
as  the  emphasis  is  put  on  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals." 

Scon,  who  has  been  stymied  in 
previous  efforts  to  enact  stricter  gun 
controls,  said  he  has  seen  increasing 


support  from  police  and  municipal 
officials. 

“There  is  no  greater  life-or-dcaih 
issue,"  he  said.  “Clearly  we  are  hav- 
ing too  much  bloodshed." 

Turnaround  in  D.C. 

The  D.C  Council’s  move,  an  effort 
to  safeguard  a special  $)(X>-million 
payment  from  Congress,  repealed  the 
country’s  toughest  ordinance  against 
assault  weapoas. 

The  council  withdrew  a measure  it 
had  approved  in  [>ecember  that  made 
manufacturers  and  dealers  liable  for 
injuries  and  deaths  their  products  caused. 

That  measure  was  oppased  by 
Representative  Thomas  Bliley  of  Vir- 
ginia, a member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  He  had  intro- 


duced a resolution  asking  Congress  to 
disallow  the  ordinance. 

Bliley  later  met  with  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Dixon  and  promised  to  help  her 
get  Federal  funds  she  sought  to  ease 
the  city’s  $3(X)  million  budget  short- 
fall ifrhegun  ordinance  were  repealed 

John  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil, said  the  group  complied  “We 
repealed  the  legislation  because  we 
thought  It  was  in  the  best  mteresLs  of 
the  District  ofColumbiaat  this  point  m 
the  negotiations  over  funds." 

The  distncl  has  banned  sales  of 
most  types  of  guns  since  1976.  but 
police  say  guns  move  into  the  di.sirict 
freely  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Washington  police  cMimatcmore  than 
half  the  wetqxins  they  seire  svat  bought 
in  Virginia. 


Cost  of  public  safety  getting 
a second  look  in  NJ  'tax-haven'  town 
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lax  rates  “Essentially,  you’d  be  dis- 
solving yourself."  Marschall  said. 
“Teterboro  is  a very  attractive  target." 

Tedesco  said  the  threat  of  the  city 
being  dissolved  is  past.  “The  trend  is 
for  consolidation  and  sharing  of  mu- 
nicipal services.  Annexing  towns  is 
out." 

Ta.xpajers  Can't  Vote 
Businessowners  also  complain  that 
those  who  make  decisions  about  city 
services — the  renters  who  serve  in  the 
city’s  offices — don’t  pay  taxes,  while 
those  who  do  can’t  vote.  The  four  coun- 
cil members  usually  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  12  to  15  votes. 

‘"They’re  making  decisions  on  our 
security  and  saying,  ‘We  can  do  what 
we  want,’”  Green  said. 

But  the  town's  most  prominent  citi- 
zen. the  Bendix  division  of  Allied-Sig- 
nal  Inc.,  has  its  own  security  force  and 
IS  remaining  neutral  m the  debate. 
Bendix,  which  manufactures  electron- 
ics. employs  2,7(X)  people  and  pays 


$370.0(X)  in  taxes,  the  rrxist  of  any 
Teterboro  company  It  also  owns  the 
residential  houses,  and  the  town's  may- 
ors often  have  been  retired  Bendix 
employees. 

A spokesman.  Armard  DeLuca.  said 
Bendix  is  “pretty  self-sufficient 
They’re  not  geding  any  pressure  from 
us." 

Even  though  the  debate  still  rages,  it 


Continued  from  Page  4 
respond  to  open-ended  quesDons.  They 
also  contend  that  the  approach  is  bi- 
ased against  the  children,  because  it  is 
designed  to  discredit  their  testimony 
The  debate  of  how  best  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  child  abuse  is  a heated 
one.  and  some  fear  the  research  may  be 
compromised  as  a result.  Elizabeth 
Loftus.  a psychologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  told  the  New  York 
Times.  "It’s  become  an  emotional  is- 


Ls  mixK  fur  the  moment.  Bergen  County 
faces  Its  own  budget  woes  and  has  laid 
off  seven  police  officers,  leaving  it 
unable  to  absorb  any  from  Teterboro. 

Tedesco  said  he  is  willing  to  talk 
with  other  towre<  abixjl  nsiching  a similar 
agreement,  and  said  most  busines.s 
owners  support  his  plan.  “1  guess  they 
trust  we’re  going  to  keep  the  tax  rate 
stabilized,"  he  said. 


sue  of  defending  the  child  versus  pro- 
tecting innocent  defendants,  and  it’s 
creeping  into  people’s  scientific  ob- 
jectivity." 


Share  the  wealth: 

Tell  a colleague  about  the 
wealth  of  information  in 
Law  Enforcement  News, 
and  you'll  both  benefit. 


Methods  of  investigating 
child  abuse  spark  debate 
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Marx: 


Under-the-covers  undercover  work 


By  Gary  T.  Marx 

The  recent  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of 
Washington.  D.C..  Mayor  Manon  Barry  after  he 
purchased  drugs  ftom  a former  girlfriend  raises 
important  questions.  Was  the  effon  to  get  Barry 
onadrugchargeundertakenafterearlierelTortsto 
obtain  direct  evidence  of  corruption  against  him 
failed? 

If  a case  for  indictment  cannot  be  made  before 
a grand  jury  or  before  a judge  for  permission  to 
search,  wiretap  or  bug,  is  it  appropriate  to  move  to 
an  undercover  temptation  for  which  there  is  no 
rrummum  legal  requirement?  Was  the  grand  jury 
used  in  a manipulaove  way  to  obtain  a felony 
indictment?  (Barry's  alleged  lying  to  the  grand 
jury  about  his  cocaine  use  is  a felony,  while  his 
possession  of  cocaine  was  only  a misdemeanor.) 
Is  it  sound  social  policy  to  use  the  criminal  law  not 
for  prosecudon.  but  as  a resource  to  negotiaie, 
e.g.,  the  prosecutor's  hint  that  he  would  exchange 
letuency  in  return  for  the  Mayor's  resignation? 
What  of  the  speculation  that  the  highly  visible 
pmsecutor  in  the  case  had  his  own  political  aspi- 
rations? Should  special  criteria  be  applied  before 
a political  figure  becomes  the  target  of  an  under- 
cover investigation?  Is  there  racial  patterning  to 
the  selection  of  targets  in  recent  sbng  operations 
or  does  the  apparent  pattern  simply  reflect  greater 
black  prominence  in  political  life" 

Is  it  wise  to  focus  scarce  resources  on  occa- 


sional users  rather  than  dealers?  Shouldn't  the 
go\  emment  try  to  block  the  flow  of  drugs  rather 
than  providing  them?  Should  it  have  intervened 
after  Barry  purchased  the  drugs  rather  than  letting 
him  proceed  to  use  them?  What  if  the  h4ayor  had 
suffered  a heart  attack  or  other  serious  health 
damage  from  the  cocaine?  Should  the  government 
be  offering  its  citizens  potentially  toxic  substances? 
Also  of  concern  is  the  rote  of  sex  in  undercover 
investigations.  When,  if  ever,  is  it  appropriate  to 
use  friendship  and  the  lure  of  sex  as  part  of  an 
investigation?  Is  it  worse  to  use  a friend  as  the 
betrayer  than  it  is  to  use  a stranger? 

There  are  reveral  ways  that  sexual  encounters 
are  used  in  law  enforcement,  apart  from  the  en- 
forcement of  prostitution  and  anti-pornography 
laws  Jealous  or  rejected  partners  who  voluntarily 
come  forward  are  an  important  source  of  police 
information.  But  intimate  relations  may  also  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  Sex  may 
serve  as  a mechanism  for  confessicxis.  infiltration, 
blackmail,  disruption,  scandal  and  inducement. 

1 Confessions.  In  Houston,  an  attractive  fe- 
male investigator  aintrived  to  meet  a murder 
suspect  and  dated  him  for  two  months.  He  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her.  However,  she  told  him  she 
first  wanted  toknow  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  be 
troubling  him.  With  Houston  police  listening 
through  a transmitter  in  her  purse,  he  confessed 
and  was  arrested. 


Other  Voices 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  neMs  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. ) 


Guns:  Congress  should  weigh  barring  weapons  from  across  state  lines 

"Here's  a gun  control  propr«*al  even  the  gun  lobby  should  suppon  Make  ii  a Federal  felony  to  comnnit 
any  crime  with  a gun  brought  across  state  lines.  Oearly  local  and  state  gun-control  laws,  however 
stringent,  aren'ienough.  Every  possible  avenue  should  be  explored  to  counter  the  wavesof  murder  and 
other  crimes  hounding  urban  America.  An  esumated  almost  70  percent  of  firearms  used  in  New  York 
City’s  record  2200-plus  murders  last  year  were  from  out  of  state.  Many  such  arms  used  similarly  in 
Washington  surely  came  from  bordenng  Virginia  and  Maryland.  If  cnminal»  using  guns  from  out  ot 
stale  faced  long-term  Federal  prison  sentences,  many  would-be  otYenders  might  think  more  than  twice 
about  what  they  were  about  todo  In  any  event,  the  proposal  should  be  considered  seriously  by  a White 
House  and  Congress  intent  on  reducing  crime  ~ 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Jan  14.  1991 


A blunder  in  Independence 

"Independence  Qty  Council  members  who  killed  the  proposed  human  rights  ordinance  earlier  this 
month  arc  leading  their  city  into  the  past.  The  ugly,  crude  past.  At  issue  were  tougher  laws  to  protect 
certain  groups  of  citizens  against  hate  enmes  First,  the  sexual  preference  category  was  eliminated  from 
the  measure.  Then  the  council  tabled  the  entire  thing  Incidents  in  Independence  during  the  past  year 
trumpeted  the  city's  need  for  the  law  to  protect  certain  groups  of  people.  .Antipathy  to  homosexuals 
derailed  the  effort.  That  they  do  not  c«-mpnsea  victim  category  or  do  not  deserve  protection  from  hate 
crimes  were  the  messages  that . j . v irom  opponents  on  and  off  the  City  Council,  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  argument  was  more  unenlightened.  Any  group  targeted  for  attack  deserves  legal  protection. 
Independence  can  do  better  than  thi  *th  for  citizens  who  are  special  targets  of  aggression  and  for  the 

enure  population,  which  deserves  h.  > -able  city  rules.*' 

— The  Kansas  dry  (Mo.)Sta' 
Jan  13.  1991 


Murder  pace  can  be  reversed 

'Two  full  pages  in  The  Journal  the  other  day  woe  a..-.ong  the  grimmest  the  paper  had  ever  published. 
Arrayed  10  to  a horizontal  row  were  photographs  of  the  165  homicide  victims  m Milwaukee  during 
Blank-faced  drawings  filled  in  — hauntingly,  it  seemed  — for  jrfiotos  not  available. 
Ufl  year's  homicide  total  exceeded  by  42  percent  that  of  1989.  the  previous  record  year  Will 
Milwaukee  sa  a new  record  in  1991,  for  the  third  year  running?  The  indicators  are  not  reassuring. 
Murdas  seem  to  be  accelerating  As  for  this  year.  10  homicides  occurred  in  the  first  10days;by  thcsaiiK 
time  last  year,  only  one  had  been  recorded  These  numbers  suggest  that  the  murder  pace  has  not  yet 
leveled  off;  rather,  it  is  quickening.  So  here's  the  bad  news:  Thehonjidde  situation  here  may  be  worse 
than  ii  ^jpears.  But  that's  no  reason  to  retreat  into  despair,  rather,  that’s  all  the  more  reason  to  fight  back. 
An  intelligent  attack  would  aim  at  the  underly  mg  reasons  for  the  spurt  in  homicides.  That  crime  feeds 
off  anger  and  fear  and  hopelessness  and  self-hate  — which  seems  to  have  grown  in  the  inner  city  as 
opportuniUes  have  closed  for  obtaining  jobs  and  adecent  standard  of  living.  Drugs  and  guns  help  ignite 
the  explosive  mix.  The  Legislature  should  strive  to  weaken  the  crucial  role  that  drugs  and  guns  play  in 
Milwaukee  s soaring  homicide  rate  and  to  hdp  open  up  economic  opportunities  in  Milwaukee’s  inner 
city.  The  hoouade  menace  nust  be  fought  on  many  other  fronts,  too,  of  course.  The  business 
commimty  mist  jaovidc  jobs,  for  example.  Inner  city  leaders  must  teach  kids  the  value  of  life.  The  point 
IS  that  sodety  itself  has  the  power  to  slow  the  ever  quickening  homicide  pace." 

— The  Milwaidiee  Journal 
Jan.  12.  1991 


1 1nfiltration.  In  an  attempt  to  infiltrate  the 
Weather  Underground  faction  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Sodety  (SDS),  a Federal  agent  devel- 
oped a relationship  with  a political  activist  and  she 
became  pregnant.  After  considerable  indecision, 
and  at  the  urging  of  the  agent,  she  had  an  abortion. 
The  agent’s  work  took  him  elsewhere,  and  he 
ended  the  relationship,  never  revealing  his  true 
identity  or  purpose. 

1 Blackmail.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  voluminous 
files  on  important  people  contained  information 
on  sexual  improprieties.  Such  information  was 
rarely  made  public  or  used  to  prosecute.  Instead, 
the  implied  threat  of  exposure  was  used  as  a 
political  resource.  In  the  past,  information  from 

Hunt: 


local  police  intelligence  umts  in  Chicago.  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles.  Seattle  and  many  other  cities  has 
been  used  in  this  fashion. 

1 Disruption,  An  infurmo’  in  E)alias  who  infil- 
trated the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
ofEl  Salvador(ClSPES),  a group  which  regularly 
met  in  a church,  reports  that  his  FBI  contact 
encouraged  him  to  seduce  one  of  the  nuns  in  the 
group.  A Senate  committee's  investigation  of  the 
FBI's  COINTEL  program  cites  a Ku  KJux  Klan 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Gary  T.  Marx,  a professoral  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  i.s  the  author  of 
“Undercover:  Police  Surveillance  in  America.  ") 


Behind  the  scenes  of  a 
police  chiefs  dismissal 


By  Leigh  Hunt 

I would  like  to  r^ly  to  the  article  in  the  Dec. 
15.  1990,  issue  titled.  "Highway  Beats  Out  His 
Way  as  Syracuse  Chief  Is  Ousted." 

First  of  all,  before  addressing  the  matter  at 
hand,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  there  must  be 
a very  special  relationship  between  the  Mayor  of 
a city  and  the  Police  Chief.  Each  has  a special  but 
separate  responsibility.  The  Mayor  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  entire  city,  town  or  village. 
The  Police  Chief  is  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  ofthe  citizens  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  It  is  imperative  that  each  one 
undersiarxls  the  value  of  the  other.  Without  under- 
standing and  a genuine  cooperative  efi^ort.  every- 
one suffers,  most  of  all  the  citizens  who  rely  upon 
these  two  public  officials  for  their  well-being. 

There  are  very  few  similarities  between  the 
infOTmauon  provided  by  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Mayor’s 
spokesman,  and  what  actually  took  place. 

The  City  Charter  of  Syracuse  gives  the  author- 
ity to  the  Chief  of  Police  to  appoint  up  to  five 
deputy  chiefs. 

The  rational  for  this  provision  of  the  Charter  is 
that  in  order  for  a police  department  to  run  effi- 
ciently and  to  provide  the  best  possible  service  to 
the  citizens,  the  Police  Chief  must  have  the  full 
support  of  his  team,  the  deputy  chiefs.  The  other 
reason  is  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  police 
department  as  free  as  possible  of  influence  from 
City  Hall.  In  essence,  the  Mayor  selects  and  ap- 
points the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  Chief  selects  the 
deputy  chiefs.  Unfortunately  for  the  citizens  in 
Syracuse,  it  doesn't  work  that  way. 

In  September  1987,  Frank  Sordino  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Deputy  Chief  as  a result 
of  a > ery  strong  push  from  the  Mayor.  Thomas  G. 


Young.  After  a number  of  counseling  sessions  by 
then-First  Deputy  Chief  Timothy  Cowin  and  me. 
we  decided  toapproach  the  Mayor  in  June  1 988  to 
reduce  Deputy  Chief  Sardino  in  rank  to  captain 
and  appoint  another  deputy  chief.  This  was  based 
solely  on  Deputy  Chief  Sardino’s  negative  atti- 
tude and  disruptive  influence  It  was  made  very 
clear  to  us  by  two  of  the  Maycff’s  aides  that 
Sordino  was  a friend  of  the  Mayor  and  would 
remain  in  rank.  From  that  point  on,  it  became  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work  with  Deputy 
Chief  Sardino  — after  all,  he  had  the  full  support 
of  the  Mayor  and  everyone  knew  it 

In  December  of  last  year  I trartsferred  a lieuten- 
ant from  Deputy  Chief  Sardine's  bureau  into 
Internal  Affairs.  This  action  was  taken  as  a result 
of  ongoing  friction  between  the  lieutenant,  whom 
Sardino  viewed  as  my  fnend,  and  the  deputy 
chief.  I felt  this  transfer  would  resolve  the  matter. 

Upon  learning  of  the  transfer.  Deputy  Chief 
Sardino  went  to  a secretary  — a black  woman — 
assigned  to  the  Intemal  Affairs  Unit  and  asked  her 
for  classified  information  on  (he  lieutenant,  indi- 
cating to  her  that  he  had  been  mvolved  in  a numbo- 
of  racial  incidents.  She  demed  him  access  to  the 
file,  as  the  Internal  Affairs  Unit  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  information  can 
only  be  obtained  from  that  unit  with  the  Chiefs 
authorization.  Sardino  then  told  her  that  the  lieu- 
tenant was  a racist  son  of  a . and  that  she  had 

berter  watch  herself  Understandably,  the  secre- 
tary came  to  me  with  the  information,  and  at  my 
request  prepared  a two-page  miemurandum  detail- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Leigh  Hunt  is  the  fo’mer  Police  Chief  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ) 
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Bouza  reflects  on  the  Bronx: 

Passionate  discourse,  not 


Bronx  Beal:  Reflections  of  a Police 
Commander. 

By  Anthony  V.  Bouza. 

Chicago:  The  Office  of  Criminal 
Jastke,  The  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  1990. 


By  William  F.  Walsh 


During  the  past  25  years  there  have 
been  numerous  books  published  on 
policing.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  these  works  have  been  written  by 
academic  scholars  who  have,  at  best,  an 
outsider's  appreciation  of  the  complex 
world  of  policing.  “Bronx  Beat"  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  an  intellectually  stimulating 
and  passionate  discourse  about  polic- 
ing a national  symbol  of  municipal 
neglect  and  decay,  the  borough  of  The 
Bronx  m New  York  City.  The  author, 
Anthony  Bouza,  served  24  years  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department, 
ending  his  career  as  commander  of  the 
Bronx  borough  command  in  1976  be- 
fore serving  three  years  as  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Department,  and  later,  as  as  Chief  of 
the  hflnneapolis  PoUce  Department.  For 
most  of  hiscareer  he  has  been  a visible, 
articulate  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
professional  policing,  with  three  books 
on  the  subject  to  his  credot. 

“Bronx  Beal”  is  no  mere  collection 
of  war  stories  told  by  a retired  police 
commander  Instead. iiisanmsightful. 
informative  analysis  of  policing  the 
urban  inner  city  penned  by  an  individ- 
ual who  has  spent  a major  pari  of  his 
lifetime  in  such  activity.  Bouza's  book 
exposes  the  inner  tensions  and  conflict 
of  the  field  commander's  role  as  he 
attempts  to  balance  the  demands  of  a 
growing  neglected  urban  underclass, 
career-minded  headquarters  bureau- 
crats. the  news  media,  inept  politicians, 
“poverty  pimps."  the  police  union,  and 
his  own  moral  convictions.  He  centers 
his  critical  analysis  on  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship match  between  Muhammad  Ali 


Former  chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza 


and  Ken  Norton  on  Sept.  28,  1976. 
These  events  and  the  response  to  them 
by  both  the  media  and  police  bureauc- 
racy serve  as  a metaphor  that  he  uses  to 
encourage  us  to  understand  and  grasp 
the  multiple  meanings  of  these  situ- 
ations for  society  and  policing. 

The  central  themes  of  his  analysis 
are  as  familiar  today  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  I970's.  They  include:  New  York 
City's  fiscal  crisis  and  its  effect  on  the 
police,  public  safety  and  basic  munici- 
pal services;  the  urban  ghetto  — its 
people,  problems  and  the  origins  of  a 
rising  tide  of  violence  that  is  now  a pan 
of  the  social  fabric  of  everyday  New 
York  City  life,  and  the  informative  but 
not-so- familiar  account  of  the  author's 
life  and  experience  as  a liberal,  maver- 
ick and  change-agent  struggling  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Police  Department’s 
traditional  bureaucratic  organization 
and  leadership. 

Bouza  describes  the  prizefight's 
setting,  Yankee  Stadium,  as  a glinering 
playground  for  the  middle-class  in  the 
festering  matrix  of  one  of  the  city's 


worst  ghettos  His  premise  is  that  the 
All-Norton  fight  combined  a number  of 
forces,  combatants,  and  ironies  that 
encapsulated  the  dilemmas  faced  by 
New  York  City  at  that  lime.  Inside  the 
stadium  were  important  figure.s  from 
the  worldsof  sports,  politics,  entertain- 
ment and  the  media  Outside  were 
hundreds  of  disgruntled  off-duty  New 
York  police  officers  demonstrating 
because  of  a labordispuie  with  the  city, 
as  well  as  a large  group  of  licketless 
black  and  Hispanic  adolescents.  These 
youths  created  chaos  and  problems  by 
scaling  the  stadium  walls,  crashing  the 
gates,  grabbing  tickets  out  of  the  hands 
of  ticket  holders,  panhandl  i ng  and  rob- 
bing fight  fans.  At  stake  was  not  only 
the  safety  of  the  fight  fans  but  the  civic 
reputaiionof  New  York  City,  its  Police 
Department  and  the  commercial  inter- 
est of  Yankee  Stadium.  For  Bouza, 
these  events  symbolize  the  dilemma 
faced  by  a society  in  ss^iich  the  divi- 
sions between  the  “haves"  and  the 
“have-nots"  are  increasing. 

As  the  book  unfolds,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  an  elegantly  and  passionately 
written  discourse  on  urban  life  and 
policing.  Bouza's  analysis  melds  a 
multiplicity  of  levels  whose  facets  re- 
flect each  other.  The  harsh  reality  of  life 
in  the  South  Bronx  is  described  in  a 
manner  that  intersperses  moral  ideal- 
ism and  the  fatalism  of  a street  cop. 
Welfare  and  rent  control,  two  of  soci- 
ety’s schemes  for  helping  the  poor,  are 
seen  as  agents  of  dissolution  and  decay 
The  effects  of  a failed  educational  sys- 
tem. high  unemployment,  inadequate 
housing  and  poverty  are  mitigated  by 
the  availability  of  cheap  alcohol  and 
TV.  which  helpiokeepihe  poor“invis- 
ible,  unobtrusive  and  pacified."  In  such 
an  environment,  the  normal  forces  of 
social  control  fail,  creating  a perma- 
nent underclass  that  Bouza  sees  as  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  society. 

The  pol  ice  are  described  as  the  only 
permanently  present  and  invariably 
visible  semblarKe  of  government  in  the 


Crime  and  violence  seen  as 
public-health  threat  for  blacks 


Continued  from  Page  1 
just  ISpercent of ihedrug-using popu- 
lation is  black 

Several  experts  said  the  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  blacks  in  prison  are 
due  to  factors  such  as  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  as  well  as  increased 
police  presence  in  high  crime  areas 
such  as  Inner  cities. 

Representative  John  Conyers  of 
Michigan  said,  “We  can  build  all  the 
jails  we  think  we  need  and  slam  the 
doors  down  on  thousands  of  people,  but 
it  won't  make  a bit  of  differences  until 
we  address  (he  fundamental  causes  of 
enme." 

Barry  Krisberg  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  said 
the  high  rate  of  crime  in  black  neigh- 
borhoods isn't  surpnsing  "Any  group 
of  people  exposed  to  [this]  social  stress 
would  manifest  high  rales  of  interper- 
sonal violence." 

Marc  Mauer,  author  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Project  report,  said  the  high 
arrest  rates  for  black  men  is  a result  of 


the  war  against  drugs  “The  actual 
impact  of  our  drug-war  policy  has 
been  to  lock  up  young  black  men,"  he 
said. 

His  study  recommended  more  re- 
search into  the  root  causes  of  crime, 
repealing  mandatory  sentencing  laws 
and  expanding  alternatives  to  prison 
terms,  as  well  as  shifting  more  hinds 
from  enforcement  efforts  to  prevention 
and  treatment 

Dr.  Robert  Frochlke  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  report,  urged  major  efforts  to 
curb  the  skyrocketi.ng  homicide  rates 
for  blacks  by  addressing  the  issue  of 
access  to  firearms.  While  homicide  is 
not  a "disease  in  the  classic  sense,"  he 
said  it  is  ravaging  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

“If  there  were  a disease  that  was 
causing  40  percent  of  deaths  in  a group 
that  should  be  at  the  peak  of  physical 
health  and  if  there  were  a substantial 
increa.se  in  the  rate  of  deaths  in  that 
disease  caused  by  a particular  agent 


almost  all  the  time,  there  would  be 
substantia)  public  health  and  other 
agency  efforts  in  trying  to  address  it." 

Froehlke's  study  indicates  the  prob- 
lems continue  to  grow.  While  his  re- 
port analyzed  figures  through  1987,  he 
said  FBI  figures  through  the  first  half 
of  1990  show  further  increases. 

Police  Lieut.  Arthur  Carroll  of 
Richmond,  Va..  said  police  in  cities 
like  his.  which  set  a new  record  for 
homicides  in  1990,  know  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come.  “It's  like  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
We're  sitting  there  and  we  almost, 
almost  know  what's  going  to  happen  ” 


Recession-proof  your 
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diet:  Put 

Law  Enforcement  News 
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just  war 

largely  hostile  ghetto  Ils  headquarters 
administration  — characterized  as  a 
uniformed  Vatican — isseenasatradi- 
tional  conservative  bureaucracy  re- 
sponding to  crises  by  sacnficing  some 
of  its  members  ujxm  the  political  altar 
of  appeasement  and  by  inventing  a 
report  for  every  problem.  The  infantry 
of  policing — the  street  cops  — con.sti- 
tute  an  anr^  of  occupation  in  the  gheno. 
The  better  they  are  at  coping  wfih  the 
problems  of  the  underclass,  the  less 
likely  it  is  ihatsocicty  would  ever  come 
to  grips  with  the  roots  of  its  problems 
But,  Bouza  warns,  “(N)o  police  force 
currently  available,  however  efficient, 
will  be  able  to  undo  the  damage  when 
the  lime  comes."  He  believes  that  cla.ss 
warfare  looms  m the  future. 

The  deep  pathos  of  the  author's 
account  is  felt  in  his  conclusion:  that  he 
left  The  Bronx  without  the  slightest 
sense  that  evena  modest  beginning  had 
been  made  to  attack  the  problems  de- 
scribed in  this  work.  He  is  not  alone  in 
this  assessment.  His  sense  of  friistra- 
uon  is  shared  by  many  current  and 
former  policeofficera  who  hoped  their 
careers  would  serve  some  benefit,  but 
instead,  continue  to  witness  the  ever- 
increasing  surge  of  violence  in  our  urban 
environments.  Bouza.  pohape,  the  only 
philosopher  policing  has  ever  produced, 
offers  little  hope  or  solutions.  Instead, 
we  are  reminded  that  society  has  done 
little  to  address  the  real  causes  behind 
the  upward  spiral  of  violence  and  crime 

My  major  crilicism  of  Bouza's 
analysis  is  ils  overwhelming  despair. 
Perhaps  our  chronicler  has  fallen  prey 
to  one  of  the  more  persistent  problems 
faced  by  police  officers  who  have  been 
exposed  too  long  to  the  negative  as- 


stories 

pects  of  life.  They  lose  hope,  become 
cynical  and  view  society  from  an  ex- 
tremely negative  perspective  Not  all 
South  Bronx  mothers  live  on  welfare, 
not  all  fathers  are  drunk.s,  and  not  all 
children  are  raised  on  rice,  beans  and 
TV  Policing  m the  metropolis,  while 
understaffed,  reactive  and  often  not 
respected,  has  made  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  some  people.  Some  of  the  Lanno 
and  black  men  and  women  who  grew 
up  in  the  Bronx  dunng  (he  period  of 
Bouza's  stewardship  are  now  members 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment serving  in  their  home  borough. 
Many  of  these  young  officers  are  part 
of  the  operational  expenments  m com- 
munity pricing  jointly  being  conducted 
by  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  and  (he 
Police  Dqiartment.  Armageddon  is 
always  near  but  hope  cortinues  to  shine 
— even  in  the  ghetto. 

However,  this  book  is  an  excellent 
primer  for  the  serious  student  or  con- 
cerned observer  who  is  seeking  to 
understand  the  intncacics  of  urban 
policing,  and  it  warrants  (he  careful 
attmtion  of  advanced  students  in  politi- 
cal .science,  public  administration, 
criminal  justice  and  sociology.  Bouza, 
once  the  department  mavenck.  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  more  articulate 
and  visionary  scholars  of  American 
policing  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  contin- 
ues to  challenge  (he  status  quo  of  ideas 
and  provoke  the  establishment  to  con- 
sider the  multiplicity  of  perspectives 
relating  lo  urban  policing 

f William  F Wahh.  PhD.,  is  an 
assisfanf  professor  wlh  the  Ailmini- 
stration  of  Justice  Department  ai  Penn- 
sylwnia  Stale  University.i 


POLICE  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  seeking  exceptional  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  Police  Training  Administrator 

DUTIES:  The  position  plans,  develops,  implements. coordinates  and  evalu- 
ates training  policies  and  programs  for  the  Police  Department;  it  serves  as  (he 
technical  advisor  to  management  and  directs  a staff  of  sworn  and  civilian 
employees. 

REQUIREMENTS:  1)  An  earned  doctorate  degree  in  Psychology.  Educa- 
tion. Educational  Psychology,  or  in  a closely  related  field  from  a recognized 
college  or  university  (a  J D.  docs  not  meet  this  requirement,  and  2)  twoyears 
of  full-time  paid  professional  expenence  in  directing,  teaching,  evaluating 
and  developing  curricula  and  academic  programs.  Note:  Expenence  wiih  a 
large  law  enforcement  agency  is  desired  hut  not  required 

SELECTION  PROCESS:  All  candidates  meeting  the  slated  requirements 
will  be  evaluated  by  a panel  of  experts  based  on  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  accomplishments  as  described  mlheirresumes  and  special  Outline 
of  Qualifications.  This  review  panel  will  select  approximately  10  finalists  for 
a personal  interview  with  the  Police  Department.  Note:  Due  to  the  unique  and 
sensitive  nature  of  diis  position,  it  is  anticipated  tti  be  exempt  from  jxovisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  system  and  will  be  appomied  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 

SALARY  AND  BENEFITS:  The  salary  range  for  this  position  is  S60..1W 
to  $75,000  per  year  Appointment  may  be  made  at  any  step  within  this  salary 
range  deperxling  upon  the  candidate’s  qualifications.  An  excellent  benefits 
package  isalso  provided  for  this  position.  (Equivalent  toapproximately  35% 
of  the  annual  salary  base.) 

TO  APPLY:  All  applicants  must  provide  a resume  and  submit  an  Outline  of 

Qualifications.  Toobtain  an  Outline  ofOualificalions.  interested  candidates 

should  write  to:  Irene  C.  Ba/an,  Los  Angeles  Posoiuiei  Department,  1 1 1 East 
First  Street,  Room  100,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90012,  or  direct  calls  to  her  at: 
From  within  Los  Angeles,  (2 12)  485-4 142 
From  within  California.  (800)  252-7790  (toll-free)* 

From  out-Side  California.  (800)  421-9555  (toll-free)* 

•To  save  time,  push  bution  “ 1"  when  recorded  message  begins 

Applicant  resumes  and  Outline  of  Qualifications  must  be  submitted  by  Mav 
30. 1991 
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Chief  of  Polict.  Colonial  Beach.  Va.. 
IS  >«king  a Chief  of  Police  to  succeed 
an  incumbent  who  is  retinng  in  Sef>- 
lember  1991  The  new  chief  will  be 
appointed  a\  a deputy  chief  on  or  about 
July  1.  1991.  and  will  be  elevated  to 
chief  in  September  Colonial  Beach  is 
a reson-type  community  of  3,200  year- 
round  residents,  and  tnple  that  in  the 
summer  The  police  department  has  17 
uniformed  personnel  and  one  civilian, 
plus  an  auxiliary  force 

Qualifications  include  lO  years  of 
expenence  in  law  enforcement,  with 
five  years  in  a superNisory  capacity, 
and  a bachelor's  degree  in  police  sci- 
ence or  a related  field  (or  an  equivalent 
combinabon  of  educabon  and  experi- 
ence). Starting  salary  is  approximately 
$30,000.  plus  fringe  benefits  that  in- 
clude a car  and  town-paid  retirement 
and  hospitalizabon. 

To  apply,  send  resume  by  May  1. 
199 ! , to:  Police  Chief,  Colonial  Beach 


Police  Department.  10  Irving  Ave.. 
Colomal  Beach.  VA  22443. 

Chief  of  Police.  Vail,  Colo.,  a year- 
round  resort  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  seeking  a community 
scrvice-oncnted  individual  to  lead  and 
manage  a police  force  comprising  33 
sworn  and  30  civilian  employees,  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $2.4  million. 

With  a focus  on  leadership,  people 
development  and  teamwork,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant  should  have  at  least 
five  years  of  progressive  command 
experience  in  police  administration, 
patrol,  mvestigabons,  crime  preven- 
uon.  public  informabon,  communica- 
nons  and  records,  code  enforcement, 
and  ammal  control.  Expenence  in 
planning,  budgeting  and  public  rela- 
tions is  a plus,  as  is  expenence  in  a 
reson  area.  A bachelor's  degree  is 
required;  a master's  is  desirable.  The 
position  requires  a highly  confident 


professional  with  an  open,  participa- 
tive management  style,  capable  of 
successfully  balancing  the  diverse 
demands  of  the  community,  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  Police  Depanmeni. 
Psychological,  polygraph  and  leader- 
ship tests  are  part  of  the  selection 
process,  as  is  a thorough  background 
investigadon.  Salary  range  is  $45,760 
to  $55,744 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Town  of 
Vail.  Personnel  Department,  75  S. 
Frontage  Rd.,  Vail.  CO  81657.  EOE- 

Computer  Support  Specialist.  The 
Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Authority  is  seeking  an  ndividual  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  continued  support  of  more 
than  35  criminal  justice  related  com- 
puter sites  throughout  the  state. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include  setting  up  and  configuring 
software  and  hardware  on  microcom- 
puters and  minicomputeTs;  training  usos 
m nomenclature,  function  and  opera- 
tion of  computers,  as  well  as  backup 
procedures  and  prevenbve  maintenance 
aspects  of  computer  management, 
troubleshooting  user  problems  and 
providing  support;  testing  and  evalu- 
ating software  for  possible  use  by  the 
Authority,  performing  administration 
and  property-control  duties. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have 
three  years  of  formal  education  in 
computers;  two  to  three  years  of  hands- 
on  experience  with  MSTX3S  micro- 
computers; experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  others  in  a previous  technical  or 
educauonal  setung;  a demonstrated 
ability  to  write  and  speak  clearly;  and 
a good  driving  record.  Ownership  and 
extensive  use  of  an  MSHX)S  micro- 
computer and  expanence  m LANs  or 
minicomputer  are  a plus.  A background 
check  will  be  required. 

Apply  by  resume  only  to:  Illinois 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Author- 
ity. Attn:  Jan  Oncken.  120S. Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago.  IL  60606-3997.  (312) 
793-8550. 


Hey  buddy,  got  a match? 
To  match  applicants  tvilh  your 
agency's  job  openings,  look  to  the 
Jobs  section  of  LEN. 


ARMSTRONG  STATE  COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
(DEPARTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT) 
(SEARCH  REOPENED) 

The  department  invites  nominabons  and  applications  for  the  posibon  of  De- 
partment Head.  The  appointment  date  is  July  1 . 1991 . This  is  a 12-monih 
academic  posibon.  The  department  head  is  responsible  for  all  acuvibes 
generally  associated  with  the  traditional  posibon  of  an  academic  departmem 
head,  including  teaching  courses  in  at  least  one  of  the  p»ogram  disciplines  of 
the  department.  Applicabons  must  include  evidence  of  the  following  quali- 
ficiabons  for  this  tenure-track  associate  or  full  professor  posibon:  terminal 
degree  in  an  appropriate  discipline;  seven  years'  college  teaching  experi- 
ence; record  of  effeebve  teaching  at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate;  record 
of  produebve  scholarship  and  research,  and  record  of  insiitubonal  and 
commuiuty  service,  fteference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  also  submit 
evidence ofa  mulb-disciplinary  perspeebve  with  degrees,  work  experience, 
and/or  teaching  experience  in  criminal  jusuce.  economics  or  political  sci- 
ence; administrabve  experiaice;  experience  in  the  use  of  a student  outcome 
focus  for  programmabc  planning  and  evaluation;  and  experience  in  grant 
development  arhd  writing. 

Application  naierial  should  include  a resume,  three  current  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. and  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
additional  references.  Send  material  to:  Dr.  William  L.  Megathlin.  Chairman, 
Department  Head  Screening  Committee.  Armstrong  State  OsUege,  1 1935 
Abetcom  Street,  Savannah,  G A 31419.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
May  3, 1991.  Georgia  is  an  open  records  law  stale. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNm.  AlTIRhiATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

APPLICATIONS  FROM  WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  ARE  ENCOUR- 
AGED. 
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! Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  I 

I read  the  best  in  police  journalism  j 

' Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  j 
I af  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  i 
I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  j 
dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $1 6.)  \ 
I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  1 
\ New  York.  NY  10019.  j 

1 Name/Title I 

Agency i 

I Mailing  Address 1 

City/State/ZIE I 

I LEN-21491  I 

I I 


Under-the-covers 

investigations 


Continued  from  Page  8 
informant  who  testified  that  he  wxs  in- 
.stnicted  "to  sleep  with  as  many  wives 
as  1 could"  m an  attempt  to  break  up 
marriages  and  gain  information. 

1 Scandal.  In  Los  Angeles,  a top 
mayoral  assistant,  apparently  targeted 
in  a vice  investigation  because  of  his 
efforts  at  police  reform,  was  arrested 
for  lewd  conduct  under  questionable 
circumstances  and  had  to  resign. 

— Incentives  In  Rorida,  a man  was 
arrested  after  a female  undercover  agent 
offered  him  sexual  favors  if  he  would 
sell  her  manjuana.  In  Oklahoma,  the 
government's  chief  witness  in  a major 
corruption  investigation  admitted  she 
exchanged  sexual  favors  with  suspects 
in  order  to  encourage  their  participa- 
tion in  illegal  actions. 

Judged  by  such  tactics  as  the  above, 
the  Barry  case  may  appear  benign.  Our 
assessment  in  such  cases  may  vary 
depending  on  whether  the  target  in  such 
cases  initiates  the  visit  and  the  request 
for  drugs,  or  whether  the  “cooperating 
wimess"  invites  the  target  to  “parry” 
with  the  implied  promise  of  sex  after 
(he  purchase  of  drugs. 

Of  course,  an  elected  official  who  is 
believed  to  flagrantly  violate  the  stan- 
dards he  or  she  is  charged  with  enforc- 


ing cniiununicatcs  cynicism  and  hy- 
pqcrisy.  The  liehavior  of  leaders  is  not 
only  instrunK'ntal.  it  is  also  educational 
and  symbolic.  But  when  law  enforce- 
ment resorts  to  trickery  and  exploits 
intimate  relations  for  a misdemeanor 
arrest,  it  also  communicates  something. 
This  IS  even  more  true  when  the  suspect 
IS  from  a minority  group  and  the  en- 
forcers are  not.  The  case  can  be  pub- 
licly perceived  as  a witch  hunt.  In  the 
well-honored  words  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wcndall  Holmes-  “For  my  part,  1 think 
It  less  evil  that  some  criminals  should 
escape  than  that  the  government  should 
play  an  ignoble  part  ." 

Rigid  rules  against  exploiting  sex 
and  friendship  in  an  investigation  would 
not  be  wise.  There  is  a need  for  flexibil- 
ity and  appreciation  in  the  great  variety 
of  law  enforcement  situations.  The 
seriousness  of  the  offense,  the  cost  of 
taking  no  action,  the  availability  of 
alternate  means,  the  degree  of  intru- 
sion. the  nature  of  the  betrayal,  the  skill 
of  the  operabves  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  decepbon  will  be  publicly  judged  m 
court  should  condition  our  assessment. 
But  in  general,  there  should  be  a strong 
presumption  against  trading  in  the  cur- 
rency of  intimate  relations,  no  matter 
how  noble  the  goat. 


Hunt  for  truth  in 
Chief's  dismissal 


Continued  from  Page  8 
ing  the  incident  with  Deputy  Chief 
Sardino.  This  was  a very  courageous 
act  on  her  part,  as  she  knew  very  well 
what  could  happen  to  her. 

On  Friday.  Dec.  7. 1 met  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  who  is  also  the 
Public  Safety  Commissioner,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum and  advised  him  that  I intended  to 
prepare  a letter  to  Deputy  Chief  Sar- 
dino, advising  him  that  as  of  Jan.  10. 
1991,  he  would  no  longer  be  a Deputy 
Chief  and  that  he  should  explore  other 
options,  including  returning  to  his  per- 
manent Civil  Servicerank  of  captain  I 
also  requested  a meeting  with  (he  Mayor 
as  soon  as  possible.  (In  Syracuse,  the 
Police  Chief  does  not  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Mayor,  which  is  a problem.) 

My  intention  was  to  provide  30  days' 
notice  to  Deputy  (Thief  Sardino  and 
also  allow  the  Mayor  time  to  a.ssis(  his 
friend  if  he  so  desired . 

On  Monday  I was  called  to  City  Hall 
to  meet  again  with  the  Corporation 
Counsel  and  the  Director  of  Admini- 
stration, and  was  advised  that  the  Mayor 
wanted  my  resignation  effective  in  30 
days. 

I told  them  that  1 could  not  resign  as 
a matter  of  pnncple,  I had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  to  lead  the  Police 
Department,  which  I had  done  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  this  was  a matter 
of  professional  ethics  and  pnnciple  I 
was  also  very  mindful  of  the  fact  that  to 
resign  would  have  not  only  made  it 
easier  for  me.  but  would  have  also 
resulted  m additional  compensation  in 
excess  of  $6.(XX). 

I was  told  at  that  time  that  I would 
then  be  fired  by  the  Mayor.  Shortly 
thereafter  1 met  with  the  Mayor,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  secretary,  and  he 
said  he  had.  I then  asked  him  if  he 
would  accept  the  type  of  behavior  dis- 
played by  Deputy  Chief  Sardino  from 
one  of  his  subordinates.  His  reply  was. 


“I  wish  you  would  accept  the  resigna- 
tion alternative."  At  that  point  I placed 
my  service  weapon  and  shield  on  his 
desk  and  left  the  office. 

All  of  these  developments  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  light  of  the  Feb. 
28,  1990,  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News,  which  contains  a feature  article 
titled  “The  Boys  From  Syracuse."  This 
article  was  based  upon  my  interview 
with  LEN  and  highlighted  the  leading 
role  the  department  was  taking  in  the 
law  enforcement  profession. 

What  les.sons  can  be  learned  from 
this  situation?  Actually  there  arc  a 
number  of  them.  It  was  apparent  almost 
from  the  start  that  as  a new  Mayor, 
Thomas  Young  did  not  understand  the 
value  of  the  Police  Chief  or  the  Police 
Department  m his  administration.  1 
would  suspect  (hat  (his  iscommon  with 
newly  elected  officials.  The  separation 
of  the  police  department  from  politics 
IS  essential,  not  only  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  department  but  also  for 
the  survival  and  future  of  the  political 
leader. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
could  play  a very  important  role  in 
preventing  similar  situations  by  work- 
ing with  police  chiefs’  organizations. 
By  working  together  I am  sure  that  both 
sides  could  leam  and  certainly  profit 
from  the  expenence.  As  current  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I plan  this  year 
to  initiate  (his  cooperative  venture 


Speak  your  piece: 
Sound  off  in  the 
Forum  sectioh  of 
Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Send  letters,  commentaries 
or  other  contributions  to  the 
Editor.  LEN.  899  10th  Ave., 
New  York  10019. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

15-16.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presenied  by  ihe  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Florence,  S.C  Fee; 
$275. 

15-17.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
Ihe  lotendew/InteiTOgation  Procen  (Basic 
Program).  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  . To  be  held  m Charlotte,  N.C.  Fee; 
$400. 

15-17.  Effective  Administration  of  a Field 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Char- 
leston. S.C.  Fee;  $350. 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  To  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D C Fee:  $495 
15-17.  Stun  Gun  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  To  be  held  in  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala  Fee;  $320. 

15-19.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $575. 

15-19.  Police  Executive  Development 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy Si  Management.  Fee:  $395. 

15-19.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee;  $395 

15-19.  Defense  Without  Damage.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee; 
$425. 

tS-19.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Fee;  S500 

15-19.  FundamenlaLs  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Polygraph  Institute 

15- 19.  Advanced  Alarms  & Electronic 
Security.  Presented  by  the  National  Cnme 
Prevention  Insiiruie.  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville. Ky  Fee  $365 

16- 18.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Law  Enforcement 
Intelligence  \nalysts.  To  be  held  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla  Fee*  $125  (members):  $150(non- 
members). 

16-18.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee  $295 

16- 19.  Tactical  Team  Operations 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service  Fee  $295 

17- 18.  New  Technologies  & ApplicalioiLS 
for  Emergency  Communication  Systems. 


Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  $275. 

17- 18.  Interviewing  tbe  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Braintree. 
Mass  Fee  $300. 

18- 19.  Kubaton  & MinKFIashtight  Instruc- 
tor Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Fee;  $210. 

21- 23.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Butte,  Mont, 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (ilurd  day  only). 

22- 23.  Robbery  St  Burglary  Investigation. 
PresenledbytheUniversityofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Fee.  $300. 

22-23.  Use  of  Supervisory  Principles  within 
Communkallon  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
Utuversity  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Pensacola.  Fla.  Fee:  S275. 

22-23.  Drug  & Narcotic  InvestigatioD. 
Presented  by  theUnivenityofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.  Fee'  $275. 
22-26.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor CertlficatioQ.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Insoruie.  Fee; 
$500. 

22-26.  Satanic  & Deviant  Cults.  Presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Instirute  To  be  held  in  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

22-26.  Crime  Prevention  throu^  Envi- 
roiunental  Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee;  $365. 

22-26.  Basic  Dispatcher  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  St.  Augustine. 
Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

22-26.  Hazardous  Materiab  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  ui  Jackson- 
ville, Ra.  Fee:  $450 

22-26.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  (he  In- 
siiiuic  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $375. 

22-26.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
EnforcenKnl.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  Si  Management.  Fee 
$475 

22-26.  NRA  Police  Firearms  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

22-May  3.  Al-Scene  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
cm  University  Traffic  Iiuoiute  Fee  $700. 
22-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 


Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $575 

22- May  10.  CommandTraining  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Insiituic  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

23.  Interviewing  Victims  of  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Suie  Uni- 
versity To  be  held  in  HunBville.  Tex.  Fee 
$T5 

23- 25.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun 
Training.  Presened  by  (he  Instimte  of  Public 
Service  To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee 
$295 

24.  Gathering  Investigative  Leads  throui^ 
the  Public  Information  System.  Presenied 
by  the  Universiiy  of  Houston-Downtown 
Cnminal  Justice  Center.  Tobe  held  in  Hous- 
ton. Fee:  $35 

24- 25.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  $325 

24-25.  Street  Sc  Highway  Procedures  in 
tbe  Interdiction  of  Dnip  St  Narcotics. 
PreseniedbytheUniversiryofDelaware  To 
be  held  m Fort  Fisher.  N.C.  Fee;  $275 

24-25.  Managing  the  Investigative 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee; 
$150 

24-26.  Auto  Theft  Gan^  St  Cases.  Pre- 
sented by  (he  Broward  Sheriffs  Office 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee:  $200  (in-state);  $250 
(oui-of-staie) 

24- 26.  Advanced  Child  Abuse 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Hous- 
ton State  Uruversity  Fee.  $175. 

25- 26.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Tobe 
held  in  Plainfield.  NJ.  Fee:  $275 

26.  Report  Writing  for  Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Center  for  OimmaJ  Justice. 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  Fee  $95 
27-28.  Public  .Safety  Radio  Dhpalchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 
Fee.  $275 

29-30.  Police  Interview  & Inlerrogalion. 
Presented  by  theUniversilyofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Charleston.  S C Fee  $300 
29-30.  Interviewing  (be  Sexual!)  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Alexandria. 
Va  Fee;  $300. 


For  further  information 


Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 

Center  for  C rimlnal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  Universit),  Clcsclaiid.  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308 

Community  Program  Innovations,  PO. 
Box  2066,  Danvers.  MA  01923  (508)  774- 
OS  15 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2:196.  (409)  294- 
1669.70 

DelInqueiK-y  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  School  of  Public 
Admimstralion,  3601  South  Rower  St , Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)  743-2497, 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Irutilule,  Building  3195.  Fort  McClellan, 
AL  36205-5114  (205)  848-3336. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Cnmc  Prevention  & 


Training,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management,  Univeisity  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So . Jacksonville. 
FL  32216,  (904)  646-2722 
Institute  itf  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St . 
S E„  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Analysts,  Attn  Emma  E. 
Fern,  P O.  Box  52-2392,  Miami,  FL  33152 
(305)  470-5500 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
ArcadiaMs'ior.Rlc  2.Box3645.BerTyville. 
VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Uuisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Irutitule, 
555  Clark  St,.  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011. 


Pennsylvania  Stale  Universiiy,  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute.  102  War- 
ing Commons,  University  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)  863-0262 

Personnel  Performance  Inc.,  8069  Wind- 
ward Key  Dr.  Chesapeake  Beach,  MD 
20732  (301)  855-0034 
John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  2.50  South 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 100.  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc..  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr  .Suite  145. Sacramento, CA 95831  (916) 
392-2550 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
PO  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370, 

University  of  Alabama  Law  Enforcement 
Academy.  Box  870388,  Tuscaloosa.  AL 
35487-0388-  (205)  348-5831 
University  of  Delaware,  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)  573^1440. 

University  of  Houston-Downtown,  (Tnriu- 
nat  Justice  Center,  I Mam  St  .,  Houston,  TX 
77002  (713)221-8690 


29-May  I.  Street  Sui-vival  *91.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
Nev  Fee;  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first 
two  days  only).  $85  (third  day  only). 

29-May  1.  High  Technology  Crime  Inves- 
tigator’s Course.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Instmne  To  be 
held  in  Dallas  Fee  $195  (SLEI  members). 
$295  (non-members). 

29-May  I.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 
viewing & Inlcrrogatioix  To  be  held  in 
Raleigh.  N.C  Fee  $495 
29-May  3.  Bask  Police  Motorcyck  Op- 
eration Training.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western Univereiiy  Traffic  lastirute  To  be 
held  in  Milwaukee  Fee  $750 
29-May  3.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instruc- 
tor Training.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwesi- 
em  University  Traffic  Irontuie  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee  $500. 

29-May  3.  Automatic  Weapons  Iredruc- 
tor  Development  Course.  Presented  by 
Execulech  Iniemaiionale  Corp  To  be  held 
in  Fraser.  Mich 

29-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Mkrocompulers. 
Presented  by  the  instmne  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee:  $595 

29-May  3.  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presenied  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology&Managcmeni  Tobeheld 
in  Franklin.  Tenn.  Fee:  $395. 

29-May  3.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Franklin,  Tenn.  Fee:  $395 

29-May  3.  DWl  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
Si  Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

29-May  3.  Sex  Crimes  Investi^tion.  Pre- 
sented by  dve  Instirute  of  Police  Technology 
Si  Management  To  be  hdd  in  Pensacola. 
Ra  Fee  $395 

MAY 

1-2.  Conununicalion  Center  Call-Taker/ 
Dispatcher  Telephone  Interview 


Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Charleston,  W Vj 
Fee;  $275 

1-2.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Asnaullcd 
nr  Abused  Child  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Tobe  held  in  New  Castle. 
Del  Fee  $300 

1- 4.  Personal  Protection.  Presented  by  the 
Instmne  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga  Fee  $65 

2- 3.  Communkalkm  Cerder  Emergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  Umvenity  of 
Delaware  TobehetdinRichmond. Va.Fee: 
$275 

2-3.  Cults  St  Ritualistic  Abuse  Presented 
by  Commumly  Program  Innovations  To  be 
held  m Boston. 

6-7.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  theUnivenityofDelaware  To 
be  held  m Cherry  Hill.  N J Fee  $300 
6-7.  New  Technologies  St  AppUcalion  for 
Emergency  Communication  Centers. 
PreseniedbyiheUiuvenityofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Fon  Fisher.  N.C.  Fee  $400 
6-S.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inlcrvkvriog 
& Interrogatioiv  Presented  by  JohnE  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee; 
$495 

6-8.  Tbe  Reid  Technique  of  Inlervkwiot, 
d Interrogalion.  Presenied  by  JohnE  Reid 
d Associates  Tobeheld  m Rochester. N Y 
Fee  $495 

6-8.  Targeting  Crimes  Against  the  Eld- 
erly: Prevention,  Investigation  d 
Prosecution.  Presented  by  the  Ronda  Cnme 
Prevennon  Training  Institute  To  be  held  in 
St  Petenburg,  Fla  Foe  $175 

6-10.  Homkide  Investigatioo.  Presented 
by  the  Insiiiuic  of  Police  Technology  d 
Management  To  be  held  in  St.  Augustine. 
Ra  Fee.  $395 

6-10.  Police  TVaffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy d Managemeni  To  beheld  mPboenix. 
Aiiz  Fee  $395 

6-10.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  institute  of 
Police  Technology  d Management  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola.  Ra  Fee.  $475 


pennStaie 

University  Park 
Campus 

POSIT 

Police  Supervisor  In-service  Training 

April  29-May  3, 1991— State  College.  Pa. 

The  POSIT  program  is  in  its  sixteenth  year.  More  than  seventeen 
hundred  police  officers  of  all  ranks  have  completed  the  program. 
Our  graduates  represent  over  two  hundred  fifty  departments 
from  twenty  different  states, 

"I  feel  that  this  has  been  the  bestthirty-tive  hours  I’ve  spent  In 
a classroom  in  the  past  twenty-three  years.” 

—if.  Joseph  A.  Billotti,  Mergentom  (W  Va.)  Police  Dept. 

This  was  not  a textbook  study  of  management  principles  but 
a practical  program  of  material  I can  use.” 

—Sgt.  John  La  Magna.  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Police  Dept. 

"One  of  the  ways  a police  department  can  improve  the  quality 
of  its  supervisors  is  through  programs  such  as  POSIT." 
—Capt.  Steven  D.  Robbins.  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Police  Dept. 

For  more  inlormation,  contact: 

Kathy  Karchner 

The  Pennsylvania  Stale  University 
410  Keller  Conference  Center 
University  Park.  PA  16802 
phone  (014)  865-8820 
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